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For  Ov«r  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  SooTHora  Stritp  has  been  need  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teeth^  with  perfect  sncoess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  ail  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sofferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  dmgglste  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  au  for  "Mrs.  Wins¬ 
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PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  the 
next  stated  meeting  at  Gresham  in  York 
Oonnty,  on  Tnesday,  September  8,  at  7.80 
P.  M.  Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  hold  the  fall 
meeting  at  Taymouth,  Saginaw  Oonnty,  on 
Tnesday,  September  10  1901,  at  7.80  P.M. 

Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Pern- 
berville,0.,  on  Monday,  September  9.  at  7.80 
P.M.  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  on  Monday,  September  9,  at  7.80 
P.M.  J.  A  OORNELISON,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mnccie  will  meet  at  the 
Centre  Grove  Ohnrch,  Monday,  September  9, 
at  8  o’clock  P.M.  Delegates  will  be  met  by 
oonveyanoes  at  Goldsmith — a  railroad  station 
six  miles  west  ot  Tipton,  Ind. 

Charles  Little,  S.  C. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  F'lint  Pretbytery 
will  be  held  in  the  Prsbbjterian  Ohnrcb  of 
Palrgrove,  beginning  Tuesday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1901,  at  7.30  o’clock. 

Charles  D.  Ellis,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in 
semi  annual  session  at  Bainbridge,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Sept.  16,  1901,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 

D.  Grnmmon,  Stated  Olerk. 

Stated  Meeting  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Trenton,  Fourth  Church,  Tnesday, 
September  17th  at  10.30  A.  M.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Louis  will  meet  in  Stated  Fall 
session  at  Cnba  Sept.  17.  at  2  P  M. 

H.  Magill,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  stated  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Bloomington  will  be  held  at  Lexington,  Sept. 
17,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  The  Presbyterial  Workers’ 
Conference  will  begin  the  16th,  and  continue 
till  the  opening  of  the  Presbytery. 

W.  V.  Jefferies,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Conneant- 
ville,  Pa.  Tnesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7  :80,  P.  M. 

B.  S.  Van  Clove,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Hamilton, 
Mich.,  Sept.  10,  1901,  at  7:80  P.  M. 

F.  Z.  Rossi  ter,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  at  Oon- 
stantia,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  at  7.80  P.  M. 

A.  H.  Fahnstook,  S.  O. 


The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  will  meet  in  the 
third  Preebyterian  Ohnrob  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  Tnesday,  Sept. 24.  1901,  at  7:80  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  Semi-annnal  meeting.  Holt, 
Michigan,  Tnesday,  evening.  Sept.  17. 

O.  P.  Qniok,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Principal  Characteristics 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  it  the  popular 
line  for  the  travelling  public  are  competent  train- 
service,  fine  road-bed  and  courteous  employes.  The 
Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  Short  Line  between  Bnfltelo 
and  Chicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
summ-r  will  present  unusual  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  in  position  to  accommodate  this 
travel  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort  Write,  wire, 
’phone  or  call  on  A.W,  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


REDUCED  BATES  TO  LOUISVILLE. 


Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Account  Triennial  Con¬ 
clave,  Knights  Templar, 

On  account  of  the  Triennial  Omclave  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  87  to  81, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  from  .August  88  to  23.  Inclusive,  to  Louisville  and 
return,  at  rate  of  one  firstclass  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
These  tickets  will  be  good  to  return  until  September  2 
inclusive,  but  if  ticket  isdeposited  by  the  original  pur¬ 
chaser  with  Joint  Agent  of  Louisville  not  earlier  than 
August  28,  nor  later  than  September  2,  and  a  fee  of  fifty 
cents  is  paid  at  the  time  of  deposit,  an  extension  of  the 
return  limit  may  be  had  until  September  16. 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  CLEVEL.4ND  VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Account  G.  4.  R.  Encampineut. 

On  account  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  September  10  to  14,  inclusive,  the  Pennsyl*  , 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Cleveland  from  stations  on  its  line,  at  greatly  reduced 
rates. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good  going  September  8  to  18, 
inclusive;  good  to  return  until  September  15,  inclusive; 
but  by  depositing  ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Cleveland, 
prior  to  noon  of  September  15,  and  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents,  return  limit  may  be  extended  to  October  8,  in 
elusive. 

For  specific  rates  and  further  information  apply  to 
ticket  agent.  _ 

OBITUARY. 

Smith — Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  Smith,  wife  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  pastor  Emeritns  of 
the  Central  Pesbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Baltimore, 
died  after  a  brief  illnesB  on  Ang.  6.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  born  in  Oanonsbnrg,  Pa. ,  and  was  married 
Ang.  20,  1845.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Friday  afternoon,  Ang.  9,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  New  York,  for  many  years  a  friend  of 
the  family,  and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  First  Chnrch  of  Mercer,  Pa.  condneted  the 
services.  Mrs.  Smith  leaves  three  sons,  Jos.  T, 
Smith  Jr.,M.D.,  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  W.  L.  Smith,  formerly 
connectel  with  the  Presbyterian  Observer. 

Dbrickson.— Entered  into  rest,  on  Monday.  Aug.  18, 
1901  at  Arverne,  L- 1.,  Susan  Hilton  Taylor,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  C.  and  Sarah  Robinson,  and  oeloved 
wife  of  Samuel  Derickson.  Funeral  private. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMON  r-ON-TH£-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer- 
sey  R  R.,  Chambers  and  88d  St.  Ferries. 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEflETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St..  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES, 

OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  INUOT  COPPER  AHO 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

THE  S.W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Manamer, 

TBOT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THfc  PLACE  OF  SLEEP. 
Edward  Tallmadge  Root. 

Long,  at  time?,  seems  Life’s  brief  day ; 
For  we  weary  of  our  play ; 

Yes.  the  keenest  pleasures  tire 
Or  elude  our  heart's  desire  ; 

And  our  tasks,  though  bravely  done. 
Spend  our  strength  by  set  of  snn. 

Bnt  all  paths,  however  steep. 

Reach  at  last  the  Place  of  Sleep. 

Some  go  willingly  to  rest. 

Trusting  One  Who  loves  them  best ; 
Some,  like  sleepy  children,  fret. 
Pleading  to  play  longer  yet. 

Clinging  tightest  to  the  toy 
When  too  weary  to  enjoy. 

Dreading,  with  repngnsncedeep— 

Ah,  how  strange  I— the  Place  ofiSleep. 

Bnt  a  wiser  Will  than  theirs 
Grants,  by  heeding  not,  their  prayers; 
Takes  the  toys  for  which  they  cry ; 
Makes  them  lay  their  garments  by ; 
Holds  them  till  their  struggles  cease, 
Ard  there  comes  a  look  of  peace ; 
Smiles  at  that  for  which  they  weep. 
Lays  them  in  the  Place  of  Sleep. 

Never  mother’s  loving  arm 
Wrapped  her  babes  so  safe  and  warm  ! 
None  is  cold,  and  none  feels  pain. 

None  is  heard  to  sob  again. 

None  fears  sight  or  sound  of  tread. 

You  might  almost  think  them  dead, 

As  so  quietly  they  sleep 
Where  the  noiseless  shadows  creep 

Long,  indeed,  may  be  the  night; 

Dark  and  drear,  to  human  sight. 

They  who  sleep  reck  not  of  time  I 
Ages  pass  in  flight  sublime  ; 

Bnt  at  last  the  morn  must  break 
When  the  sleepers  hall  awake  !— 
Angels,  still  your  vigils  keep 
O’er  the  holy  Place  of  Sleep  1 


Sunday-Scliuol  work 
In  npaln 


Notwithstandiug  the  close 
alliance  of  Spain  withRome 
from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  carry¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  religious  work  of  any  kind,  a 
whole  generation  has  grown  up  some  memberg 
of  which  have  had  Sunday  school  training.  More 
than  thirty  yeai's  ago  the  celebrated  pastor, 
Friedrich  Fliedner.jwent  from  Germany  to  Spain, 
to  preach  the  gospel  as  it  is  understood  by  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  in  1873,  when  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
met  in  this  city,  Dr.  Fliedner  came  hither,  and 
with  him  a  Spanish  Protestant,  Manuel  Careassco. 
Protestant  Sunday  schools  were  already  instituted 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  were 
sadly  hampered  by  reason  of  the  dearth  of  relig¬ 
ious  reading  for  children.  The  outcome  of  the 
visit  of  the  Spanish  delegates  to  the  Alliance  was 
an  arrangement  with  the  Foreign  Sunday  School 
Association  for  the  publication  of  an  illustrated 
Sunday  school  pajier,  which  Dr.  Fliedner  was  to 
edit.  This  paper  has  been  in  existence  ever  since 
and  has  always  had  a  wide  circulation.  The 
Sunday  school  work  has  grown  to  dh  encourag¬ 
ing  degree ;  there  are  now  some  sixty  schools, 
nearly  every  important  city  has  at  least  one,  and 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  country  districts , 


and,  strange  to  relate,  the  secular  press  has  begun 
to  take  notice  of  their  more  public  proceedings. 
Dr.  Fliedner  died  about  three  months  ago,  pre¬ 
maturely,  we  may  say,  for  he  was  barely  sixty 
years  old.  His  son  has  lately  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  endeavoring  to  awaken  interest  in  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  Spain,  He  sailed  for  Europe  last 
Saturday,  and  has  promised  to  send  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Spain,  one 
or  more  articles  concerning  religious  conditions 
in  Spain,  and  especially  the  work  of  his  late 
father’s  schools,  one  of  which  by  an  interesting 
coincidence  is  housed  in  one  of  the  residences  of 
Philip  II.,  the  arch  hater  of  Protestants. 

The  virulence  and  activity 
The  Church  of  the  ,  r%  j. 

of  the  anti-Protestant  cam- 

Barning  Bush  .  .  „  ,  t  ^ 

paign  in  France  is  such  that 

the  Press  Committee  of  the  Commission  for  action 
in  the  moral  and  social  field,  (formed  at  Lyons 
three  years  ago,  to  unite  all  Protestants  of  what¬ 
ever  church  or  schoool,  in  practical  activity )  have 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  tracts,  in¬ 
tended  to  counteract  the  calumnious  charges  of 
that  propaganda.  The  first  of  the  series,  called 
forth  by  the  atrocious  charge  that  immorality 
is  encouraged  and  fostered  by  Protestantism,  is 
entitled.  Respect  for  the  Child  and  for  Women : 
The  second,  just  issued,  is  entitled,  Calvin’s 
Death,  and  is  written  by  that  erudite  historian. 
Prof.  Doumergue,the*author  of  that  life  of  Calvin 
which  must  long  remain  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  This  tract  was  urgently  demanded  by 
reason  of  attacks  made  by  Renauld  in  his  first 
book  and  zealously  repeated  ever  since,  upon  the 
moral  character  of  Calvin,  especially  the  charge 
that  the  early  death  of  the  great  re  former  was 
the  result  of  hideous  immoralities.  Another 
tract  by  the  venerable  pastor  Babut,  Moderator, 
of  the  Liberal  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
replies  to'  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the  Univers 
that  Protestants  are  a  band  organized  for  "treason 
and  rapine,”  and  a  fourth,  Protestants  are  the 
true  Frenchmen,  replies  by  means  of  extracts 
from  such  Catholic  writers  as  Brunetiere, 
Leroy-Beauieu,  Lavisse  and  others,  to  the  charge 
that  Protestants  are  Englishmen  and  Germans 
and  their  descendants.  Truly  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France  are  still  "under  the  Cross” 
as  in  the  old  persecuting  days,  and  we  may  look 
for  some  great  good  to  the  Kingdom  to  come 
from  a  church  whose  emblem  is  still.as  in  martyr 
times,  the  burning  bush. 


The  Continental 
Mission  '  onference 


her  missionaries  in  China.  The  persecutions  of 
the  French  Pi-otestants  long  forbade  them  to- 
enter  upon  foreign  mission  work,  but  no  sooner 
was  the  pressure  lightened  than  they  hastened  to 
organize  missions  which  in  some  respects  are 
unparalleled  for  wise  methods  and  heroic  sacri. 
fice.  Sweden  is  also  very  active  in  missions,  and 
Denmark  and  Holland  are  doing  their  part. 
Representatives  of  all  these  countries  lately  met 
in  Bremen,  in  the  summer  residence  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  closely  connected  by  business  with  West 
Africa,  and  held  their  tenth  annual  Continental 
Mission  Conference.  Unlike  our  great  mission 
gatherings  these  meetings  are  not  o[)en  to  the 
public.  Their  object  is  not  to  stimul>tte  zeal  and 
contributions,  but  to  discuss  methods.  The  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  workers  themselves,  that  is  to  mission¬ 
aries  and  officers  of  the  societies,  is  by  so  much 
enhanced  that  they  can  freely  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  them,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
do  when  meetings  must  be  made  popular.  The 
larger  interests  and  infiuences  of  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  can  also  be  discussed  in  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  countries 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  workers.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  this  year  were  missions 
and  transmarine  politics  in  their  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions.  the  principles  and  duties  of  Protestant 
missions,  on  the  ground  of  the  experience  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  financial  independence 
of  native  churches  In  its  special  importance  for 
the  position  of  the  native  trader,  the  troubles  in 
China,  the  human  rights  of  natives  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  how  to  suppress  the  African  liquor  traffic, 
how  to  provide  the  press  with  mi.ssion  informa, 
tion,  and  how  to  meht  Romish  competition  on 
the  mission  field.  Forty  six  men  who  are  experts 
in  this  field  took  part  in  these  discussions,  among 
them  Prof.  Warneck,  of  Halle,  whose  chair  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  exclusively,  of  foreign 
missions. 

There  appears  to  be  some 


The  French  Clergy  and 
the  AsHuciationg  Law 


It  is  not  only  in  English 
speaking  lands  that  great 
mission  conferences  are 
held.  Germany  holds  high  rank  as  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Protestant  nations  to  send  mi.ssionaries 
to  the  Eastern  World.  France  is  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  the  most  ardently  devoted  missionary 
country  in  the  world.  The  spirit  of  propaganda 
is  in  the  French  blood,  and  though  until  compara¬ 
tively  recently,  the  missions  of  France  have  been 
mainly  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  she  came  to  be  recognized  as’ “the  protector 
of  missions,”  nor  is  it  from  mere  sentiment  and 
love  of  glory  that  she  stoutly  maintains  her  right 
to  it.  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  record  of 


lack  of  general  uni¬ 
formity  of  conduct,  if 
not  unanimity  of  opinion,  among  the  French 
clergy  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Roman 
Catholics  toward  the  Government  since  its 
victory  in  the  matter  of  the  associations  under 
clerical  infiuence.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Di^,  Mgr 
Foucalt,  and  the  Bishop  of  Mende,  have  issued  a 
circular  admonishing  their  clergy  to  maintain 
the  greatest  circumspection  “in the  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  through  which  we  are  passing,”  and 
rigorously  forbidding  them  to  take  any  political 
initiative  either  in  word  or  deed,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  pastoral  functions.  The  Bishop  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  on  the  contrary,  has  published  in  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Week  (a  clerical  journal  which  publishes 
a  siiecial  edition  in  each  large  centre  of  the 
country )  a  manifesto  calling  upon  his  clergy  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  electoral  campaign. 
“Thevotii  in  i  t:,j  liw  against  the  congrega¬ 
tions  has  clearly  established  the  fact  that  so- 
called  differences  of  view  upon  the  political  form 
of  the  Government  were  only  a  pretence;  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  only  two  parties  in  France, 
utterly  irreconcilable,  the  sectaries  and  the  lib¬ 
erals,”  writes  the  Bishop,  and  calls  earnestly 
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upon  the  clergy  not  only  to  pray  but  to  act,  giving 
All  their  influence  to  the  liberal  party.  To  see 
the  Church  of  Rome  actively  promoting  the  lib- 
«ral  cause  is  a  new  thing  indeed. 


evening  prayermeeting  and  Friday  evening  Bible 
class  have  not  been  intermitted. 


A  I'nique 


The  Reformed  Church  of  Rouen, 
in  France,  has  had  a  unique  his- 


The  Leuox  Presb}- 
torian  Chuicli 


mer,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Smith  being  at 
home  one  hour  a  day  to  his  people,  but  not 
preaching  on  Sunday.  Next  Sunday  the  Rev- 
James  G.  Rus.sell  of  Aurora,  Neb.  will  preach 
morning  and  evening,  August  25th  the  preacher 
•will  be  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Herrman  of  this 
city  and  on  September  the  1st  the  Rev.  Geo.  S. 
Avery,  Sniierintendent  of  the  Christian  Home 
for  Intern jjerate  Men.  On  September  8th  the 
pastor  will  resume  preaching.  The  Wednesday 


1h«  Kpiacopal  Church 
of  the  Kplphany 


Church  Histor}  with  regard  to  the  length  of 
its  pastorates.'  On  June  21  the  venerable  pastor, 
Roberty,  i*elebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  and  the  fortj- -second  of  his  pastor, 
ate  in  Rouen.  His  predecessor,  M.  Paumier,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  pulpit  fort5'-three  years,  and 
his  predecessor,  M.  Mordant,  forty-six  years. 
Since  1770  the  church  has  had  only  three  pastors. 

•  M.  Roberty,  who  is  Moderator  of  Synod,  and 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  now  senior 
pastor  of  the  church,  the  junior  pastor  being 
Wilfred  Monod, 


Of  Our  City  CKurcKes 


At  126  W.  Sixteenth  Street 
■The  French  Presby  gggjjjg  j-q  jjg  animated  by  the 
terlau  Church 

Its  Sunday  evening  services,  during  the  summer 
months,  are  held  in  the  open  air  on  Seventh 
avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street— a  French 
district  of  the  city.  It  is  a  touching  scene  to  see 
the  pastor  and  his  people  standing  there  earnest, 
ly  proclaiming  the  “good  tidings”,  in  address  and 
song,  in  their  own  language,  to  a  large  and  at¬ 
tentive  gathering  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
many  of  whom  understand  English  but  imper* 
fectly,  and  are  not  church  goers,  who,  but  for 
these  efforts,  would  live  and  die  in  our^^midst 
without  ever  hearing  the  Gospel. 

has  been  kept  oiien’all  sum. 


has  been  without  a  rector 
since  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Hutcheson 
a  year  ago,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Carstensen  being  min* 
ister  in  charge.  The  church  has  since  called  the 
Rev.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  who  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  on  All  Saints’  Day.  The 
Ohurch  Standard  says  the  surroundings  of  this 
parish  are  peculiar,  standing  as  it  does  between 
the  Ohurch  of  the  Incarnation  on  Madison  avenue, 
and  the  residents  of  Third  avenue,  who  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  contribut**  very  largely  to 
Church  work.  Whether  the  bulk  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  will  be  drawn  from  the  well-to-do  families 
of  the  west,  or  the  poor  of  the  east,  is  proble* 
matical. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.  D.  of 
St.  Louis  preached  last  Sunday  in 
the  LafayetteA  venue  Piesbyterian 
Ohurch,  Brooklyn,  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congre* 
gational  Church  joining  in  the  summer  services' 
Dr.  J.  A.  Chamberlain  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
Riverside  Baptist,  Rev.  Robert  Bagnell  of  Sioux 
City  in  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  President  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Union  University  in  the  Memorial  Pres 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  with  which  worship 
the  First  Reformed,  Grace  Methodist,  and  Sixth 
Baptist  Churches,  Rev.  Augiistus  McDonald  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  in  Faith  Church,  Manhattan, 
and  Dr.  Hugh  MacOauley  of  Trenton  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian,  Brooklyn. 


Vltlting 

Preachers 


The  Church  of 
the  Strangers 


Most  appropriately  keeps  open 
all  summer  with  preaching  ser 
vice  morning  and  evening,  a 
Bible  and  Song  service  at  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  Sunday  School  lesson  for  the 
next  Sunday  is  studied,  and  the  Deems  Bible 
Class  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Chaplain  B  arry 
Jones,  D.  D.  of  the  United  States  Navy 
preached  last  Sunday.  , 

Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford,  of  Bnffalo, 
]>reached  at  the  union  services 
in  St.  John’s  M.  E.  Church 
Brooklyn,  last  Sunday.  Dr  Gifford  has  a  natural 
reputation  as  a  preacher.  He  is  an  unassuming 
man  of  rare  intellectual  gifts,  and  has  won  for 
himself  a  recognition  throughout  the  United 


1  r.  •  ifford  iu 
Brouklyn 


States  as  an  eloquent  and  convincing  speaker, 
sought  after,  both  in  his  own  and  other  denomin. 
ations.  He  has  held  pastorates  in  Boston  and 
Chicago,  and  in  the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  of  Buffalo.  Dr.  Gifford  was  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  the  plan  which  has  taken  form 
in  the  Tent  Evangelist  and  is  one  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  that  work. 

Summer  Secular  papers  have  been  laying 

.  much  stress  upon  the  thinly  attend 

Attendance  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

ed  churches,  and  drawing  thence 

some  edifying  conclusions  as  to  the  piety  of  New 
Yorkers,  conclusions  which  have  been  adopted  by 
ilie  Roman  Catholic  Press  first,  which  points  to 
the  Catholic  Churches  by  no  means  empty.  We  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  first,  that  attendance  in 
Protestant  churches  is  not  so  slender  as  has  been 
stated,  and  secc  nd,  that  thinly  attended  churches 
are  largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  multitudes  who  take  no  other 
vacation  can  spend  their  Sundays  in  the  country. 
This  facility  has  greatly  increased  within  a  year 
or  two,  and  thousands  of  people  of  very  modest 
means  are  avail  ng  themselves  of  them.  Never, 
theless  a  certa  n  financial  freedom  is  necessary 
even  for  a  Sunday  in  the  country,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  of  those  who  are  left  in 
town  a  large  proportion  are  Roman  Catholics 
our  immigrant  day-workers,  who  are  mainly  of 
that  church.  It  is  very  certain  that  they  do  set 
an  example  in  the  matter  of  churchgoing  which 
Protestants  may  profitably  copy.  And  this  leads 
to  the  question,  would  our  Protestant  services  be 
better  attended  in  summer  if  the  hour  wereeighj 
instead  of  eleven,  before  the  great  heat  of  the 
day  came  on  ? 


The  formal  invitation  has  been  issned  to 
Christians  of  all  nations  to  take  part  in  the 
World’s  Conference  cf'  the  Bvangelioal  Alli¬ 
ance  as  Hamburg,  Germany,  Angnst  27  to  31, 
1902.  It  is  signed  by  Count  Bemstoff  and  two 
pastors  for  the  German  committee,  by  three 
pastors  and  font  laymen  for  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  Hamburg,  and  by  the  presi<’ents  of 
the  three  German  branches  of  the  Alliance, 
Eastern,  Southern  and  of  Saxony,  Pastor 
Dammann  of  Eisenach,  Professor  Lemme  of 
Heidelberg,  and  Director  Reuter  of  Magdeburg. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK. 

This  has  been  a  most  hopefal  week  for  those 
interested  in  the  tent.  The  weather  has  been 
fine  and  with  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
Exposition  Tent  Evangelist  has  seen  larger 
audiences  each  evening. 

On  Saturday  evening  Captain  Josiah  Slocum 
spoke  on  The  missions  I  have  Visited  on  my 
trip  Around  the  world  in  the  “Spray.”  Cap¬ 
tain  Sloonm  had  a  large  andienoe  and  all  gave 
the  closest  attention,  as  he  told  them  on  what 
Christian  principles  he  relied  on  bis  lonely 
voyage  aronnd  the  world.  Lonely  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  Captain  was  the  only  man  aboard, 
for  Captain  Sloonm  said  he  never  felt  alone, 
never  wished  that  he  bad  not  undertaken  the 
trip.  With  a  simple  faith  in  God,  who  he 
believed  wonld  see  him  safely  through  if  he 


only  did  the  best  that  was  in  him,  he  did  his 
best  and  arrived  safely  after  a  most  daring  voy¬ 
age. 

On  Sunday  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wharton,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  gave  one  of  bis  simple  sonl -winning 
and  convincing  talks  to  over  6oo  men.  Dr. 
Wharton  preached  five  times  on  Sunday,  but  so 
easily  and  naturally  does  he  speak  that  no  one 
who  heard  him  in  the  evening  wonld  havg 
thought  that  he  had  spoken  before  that  day. 
Over  fifty  men  came  forward  to  the  after  meet¬ 
ing  held  by  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  tent,  confess¬ 
ing  their  Savioor  for  the  first  time.  On  Mon¬ 
day  evening  Mrs.  Fannie  Cassidy  Duncan,  of 
Lonisville,  Ey,.  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  International  Women’s  and  Young  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Associations  and  editor  of  the 
International  Messengr,  spoke  on  the  subject 
Women’s  Work  for  Women.  Mrs.  Dnnoan 
said  if  she  were  to  take  a  text  she  would  take 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  and  answer  it 
by  saying,  Yes,  and  he  mine.  Mrs.  Dnnoan 
gave  a  strong  plea  for  greater  care  of  onr  yonng 
girls,  showing  the  economic  necessity  of  the 
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A  World-Wide  Message. 


Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself— Afoses. 

Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you— 

Love  your  neighbor  and  respect  his  beliefs— J/otto  of 
Universal  TdUratiem. 


fore  a  yonng  man  had  come  to  him  and  asked  gpreadng  the  word  of  God.  For  what  a  man  *  A  card  is  printed  for  distribution  as  a  means 
him  what  Bible  anthoirty  he  conld  give  him  g^ys  here  is  scattered  to  the  four  comers  of  of  joining  the  Brotherhood,  and  also  as  an  in 
for  the  statement  that  if  he  was  once  saved  he  this  land.  I  have  not  had  snoh  an  opportunity  dorsement  of  the  appeal. 


movement  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Duncan  spoke  in  a  clear,  forceful 
way,  interesting  to  all  present  whether  they 
had  been  interested  in  the  movement  or  not. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  Dr. 
John  Paul  Egbert  delivered  two  of  the  deepest 
and  most  scholarly  addresses  that  have  been 
given  in  the  tent.  On  Tuesday  evening  with 
the  topic  “America’s  yesterday  and  to-mor¬ 
row,”  Dr.  Egbert  mainly  by  brief  extracts  from 
history  and  a  masterly  presentation  of  com¬ 
prehensive  and  startling  statistics  gave  a  most 
inspiring  word  picture  of  the  importance  of 
our  country  and  our  duty  as  Christian  citizens 
of  snoh  a  country.  And  what  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  he  inspired  us  with  a  greater  honor 
and  respect  for  this  growing  nation  of  ours, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  task  set 
before  each  of  us  as  Christian  citizens. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Egbert  took  as 
his  subject  “Life’s  greatest  work,’'  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  of  character  bniding.  Dr. 
Egbert  said  this  was  snoh  a  broad  subject  that 
one  oould  not  reach  its  limits  in  one,  or  indeed, 
many  addresses.  But  even  as  he  was  able  to 
develop  the  idea  in  the  time  allotted  to  him 
he  made  the  world  seem  so  vast  and  wonder¬ 
ful  that  we  can  not  attempt  to  analyze  his  dis¬ 
course. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  Dr.  Wharton  again 
spoke  in  the  tent.  On  Thursday  his  subject 
was  “Christ  Crucified,”  and  in  an  exceedingly 
simple  and  short  sermon  Dr.  Wharton  brought 
home  to  each  of  his  hearers  in  a  personal  way 
the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  them,  to  save 
them  from  their  sins,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
for  any  of  them  to  do  was  to  believe  and  accept 
his  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  eternal  life. 

On  Friday  evening  Dr.  Wharton’s  susbject 
was  “What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord?'’ 
The  discourse  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  Chris¬ 
tians  to  give  more  of  their  money  and  more  of 
themselves  to  Christ’s  work.  At  the  'close  of 
his  address  Dr  Wharton  said  that  the  night  be- 


There  are  innumerable  signs  that  the  thought 
of  mankind  is  turning  rapidly  from  prejudice 
and  antipathy  to  kindness  and  sympathy.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for'America  to  voice  this  popular  feel¬ 
ing  and  to  utilize  it  in  behalf  of  the  unity  of  the 
race  is  afforded  by  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
President  McKinley  and  Vice-President  Roose¬ 
velt  have  written  letters  of  sympathy  with  this 
movement  for  universal  brotherhood,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  issue  on  President’s  Day,  September 
5th,  an  appeal  to  the  world  in  terms  somewhat 
like  the  following  : 

“The  Republics  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  as  presented  in  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  in  the  City  of  Buff ilo, New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  send  greeting  to  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  earth.  A  new  century  is  now 
dawning  upon  the  race.  Shall  we  not  cause  it 
to  be  also  the  dawning  ef  a  new  era  of  world¬ 
wide  sympathy  and  fellowship  ?  The  Golden 
Rule,  ‘  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,’  is  a  precept  which  applies 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  irrespective  of 
race  or  creetl.  We  ask  you  to  join  us  in  forming 
a  Universal  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood.  Under 
the  power  of  the  divine  law,  ‘  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,’  antagonisms  will  cease,  racial  and 
religious  prejudice  will  disappear,  war  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be 
welded  into  one  common  family.  ” 


the  tent  EVANOEI.18T 

Dr.  Wharton  had  large  andiences  both  even-  been  evolved  of  utilizing  the  occasion  of  the 
ings  and  at  the  close  was  greeted  by  friends  President’s  visit  at  the  Pan-American,  Sept.  5th, 
from  all  parts  of  the  land.  “Truly,”  he  said,  to  send  an  appeal  to  all  the  world  in  behalf  of 
“  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  one  has  here  of  universal  brotherhood  on  the  basis  of  the  Golden 

Rule.  The  following  circular  and  a  card  have 
been  issued. 


H.  M.  WHARTON,  0.0. 


would  always  be  saved.  Dr  Wharton  said 
that  he  had  told  him  he  would  find  his  answer 
in  John  5-24.  “He  that  heareth  my  wotd  and 
believeth  in  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlsting 
life  and  shall  not  come  unto  condemnation,  but 
is  passed  from  death  into  life.  ” 

He  asked  the  congregation  if  they  would 
give  others,  and  for  ten  minutes,  one  after 
another  rose  to  repeat  the  blessed  promises 
found  in  the  Bible. 


since  1  was  with  Mr.  M!oody  in  Chicago.  ”  Dr. 
Wharton  is  a  man  of  most  pleasing  address  and 
impresses  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him 
with  his  sincerity  and  Christ  likeness. 


THE  GOLUEN  RULE  3IEBTING.S. 

The  outcome  of  these  meetings  promises  to  be 
far  more  far-reaching  than  would  have  been  im¬ 
agined  possible  at  the  outset.  In  a  word  the  idea 
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THE  QUESTION  REPEATED. 

Last  week  we  asked  the  question,  Is  the  na¬ 
tion  Christian?  withont  nndertaking  to  make 
reply.  This  week,  in  the  Assembly  Herald  for 
September,  we  find  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson 
asking  the  same  question,  and  like  ourselves 
making  no  answer.  “Are  we  a  Christian  peo¬ 
ple?"  he  asks.  “He  would  run  against  our 
history  who  should  deny  it.  He  would  be 
blind  to  much  of  our  present  who  should 
affirm  it.  We  are  so  much  a  Christian  nation 
by  our  antecedents  and  traditions  that  we  are 
under  bonds  to  the  past  to  be  a  Chrisian  nation 
in  fact.  By  all  our  regard  for  humanity  we 
are  nnder  similar  bonds  to  the  future.  ’  ’ 

And  then  Dr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  show 
the  utter  failure  of  our  religion  at  the  present 
day  to  reach  through  the  church  the  most 
important  class  of  our  people.  “Not  more 
than  three  per  cent  of  the  working  men  of  our 
cities  are  regular  attendants  of  our  churches,  ’  ’ 
he  says,  pointing  out  that  in]making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  send  the  Gospel  to  our  new  posse¬ 
sions  we  are  sending  that  which  in  our  oldest 
communities  touches  only  the  minority  of  our 
people,  while  it  is  the  majority  that  rules. 
This  is  a  fearfully  grave  consideration.  A 
Gospel  which  affects  chiefly  women  and  the 
men  of  a  small  favored  class,  and|tonches  only 
three  or  some  other  small  percentage  of  the 
majority  of  our  voters— can'  that  Gospel  make 
the  nation  Christian? 

In  that  far-reaching  volume  npon  which 
our  consideration  of  the  question  last  week 
was  based.  Dr.  Hall  makes  striking  reference 
to  the  evangelizing  power  put  in  force  by  the 
great  religions  awakening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  in  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
men  awakened  “went  everywhere  ^proaohing 
the  word.  "  This  we  venture  to  think  is  the 
note  of  a  true  revival  of  religion,  and  not  the 
crowds  that  may  gather  at  tent  meetings  or 
open  air  services,  not  the  number  who  may 
stand  up  for  prayers  or  remain  to  after^;meet- 
ings,  not  those  even  who  are  hopefully  con¬ 
verted  and  join  the  church,  make  a]  true  revi¬ 
val.  They  are  its  beginning,  not  its^nd. 

Men  and  women  who  are  saved  are  saved 
not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  that  'of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  heart  of  every  true  convert 
is  born  the  desire  to  serve ;  the  zeal  for  pro¬ 
paganda  is  natural  to  him,  and  woe  to  the 
church  or  the  movement  which  instead  of  fos¬ 
tering  stifles  and  does  it  to  death. 

The  remarkable  movement  now  going  on  in  Ja¬ 
pan  proves  its  vitality  not  by  the  welcome  now 
being  given  to  special  services  and  religious 
tracts,  but  by  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
awakened  are  speaking  one  to  another,  carrying 
the  good  news  far  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
preacher’s  voice.  So  with  the  McAli  Mission 
in  France.  From  the  very  first  it  awakened 
the  evangelizing  instinct.  Ignorant  women, 
who  until  they  casually  entered  a  salle  had  never 
BO  much  as  heard  of  the  New  Testament,  told 
the  good  news  to  their  neighbors  at  the  wash¬ 
ing  places  on  the  riverside,  or  to  the  conductor 
of  the  omnibus  as  they  took  home  their  work. 
Men  told  it  to  their  mates  in  the  shop,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  marvellous  little 
Gospel  till  it  became  worn  beyond  legibility. 
So  it  has  gone  on  for  years,  and  so  it  always 
goes  where  the  religious  awakening  is  deep  and 
vital. 

It  all  comes  back  to  what  Dr.  Hall  so  urgent¬ 
ly  argues,  the  social  importance  of  religions 
movements.  The  working  men,  we  say.  will 
not  go  to  church,  and  they  answer,  No,  for  we 
get  nothing  there  that  helps  us.  It  might 


not  come  amiss  perhaps  therefore  if  the 
churchman  went  to  the  labor  union;  be  might 
hear  there  “something  to  his  advantage. " 

For  whatever  else  the  Gospel  of  the  labor 
union  may  be,  it  is  a  social  gospel,  and  with 
all  its  blindness  and  impotence  it  thni  has 
something  that  we  seem  to  have  missed  out  of 
ours.  Missed,  but  happily  it  is  still  there. 
Ooming  home  from  the  labor  union  to  the 
study  of  the  volume  which  was  never  more 
precious  and  pregnant  than  when  oonstrasted 
with  the  blind  gropings  for  the  true  social 
bond,  of  these  our  brothers  of  J  the  loom  and 
the  furnace,  we  should  find  in  its  pages  that  in 
a  deeper  sense  than  the  followers  of  Tolstoi 
have  seen,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  teaches 
the  true  socialism;  that  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Ohrist  is  the  Gospel  of  liberty,  equality,  fra¬ 
ternity. 

No  more  striking  instance  of  this  fact  was 
ever  given  than  by  the  French  anarchist 
Tricot,  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  His  story  has 
been  widely  told,  but  it  will  bear  repetition 
here.  Editor  of  an  anarchistic  sheet,  lecturer 
on  the  doctrines  he  ardently  believed,  he  was 
twice  thrown  into  prison  and  his  paper  was 
suppressed,  as  dangerous^o  society.  Nothing 
daunted,  but  rather  the  more  convinced  of  his 
doctrines,  in  prison  and  obloquy  he  continued 
his  propaganda.  Then  one  day  a  tract  fell  into 
his  hands — The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He 
had  no  notion  of  its  character ;  in  form  it  re¬ 
sembled  the  tracts  that  he  still  published  and 
disseminated,  but  it  spoke  direct  to  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  He  recognized  it  as  “  the  true  social¬ 
ism, "  and  seeking  the  giver  of  the  tract  be 
made  application  for  membership  “in  the 
lodge, "  of  which  this  was  the  platform.  Tri¬ 
cot  is  now  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Ohnrch  of  France, and  as  ardent  a  prop- 
gaiidist  of  “the  true  socialism”  as  formerly 
of  the  false. 

Is  there  a  lesson  here  for  ns?  Have  we  a  gos¬ 
pel  which,  as  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  the 
common  people  will  hear  gladly?  We  believe 
that  we  have ;  and  that  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  indeed,  not  for  his 
sake  alone,  but  for  that  of  society. 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Nothing  in  current  history  is  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  development  of  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
In  business,  in  education,  in  philanthropy,  in 
church  life,  in  all  the  range  of  human  activity 
we  feel  it.  Development  not  always  for  good. 
There  are  those  who  distrust  the  Trust  and 
those  who  frown  npon  Labor  Unions,  those 
who  sigh  over  the  decline  of  denominational 
feeling  and  those  who  consider  organized  chari¬ 
ties  as  “soulless"  as  any  other  corporation. 
We  must  all  admit  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  carry  new  ideas  to  disastrons  ex¬ 
tremes,  even  though  the  more  hopeful  among 
ns  insist  upon  looking  everywhere  for  ’  ‘  the 
soul  of  good  in  things  evil."  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  Trusts  and  Labor  Unions,  there 
are  few  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  who 
do  not  see  great  promise  and  potentiality  of  good 
in  the  Federation  of  Obnrcbes,  and  it  is  these 
men  and  women  whom  we  invite  to  consider 
an  article  in  the  last  Independent,  entitled 
Federate  the  Young  People’s  Societies. 

The  article  is  written  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Ellis,  long  prominent  in  the  Christian  Endea¬ 
vor  movement,  .for  some  time  editor  of  its 
then  organ  The  Golden  Rule,  and  now  one  of 
(he  editors  of  our  Board  of  Publication.  Mr. 


Ellis  urgently  advocates  a  federation  of  all  the 
young  people’s  sooieties,  of  which  he  names  sev¬ 
en  withont  exhausting  the  list,  as  sure  to  result 
at  once  in  larger  efficiency,  chiefly  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  more  positive  programme,  and  more 
efficient  denominational  control.  Mr.  Ellis 
outlines  the  method  by  which  such  a  Federa¬ 
tion  may  be  made  practicable,  beginning  with 
preparations  for  the  next  great  conventions  o^ 
young  People’s  Societies  in  1903. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties,  but  difficn- 
ties  exist  to  be  overcome.  The  point  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  Mr.  Ellis  vital  is  that,  by  whatever 
means,  “the  Young  People’s  work  should  as¬ 
sume  greater  definiteness,  and  have  more  clearly 
marked  ultimate  purposes  and  means  of  devel¬ 
opment. ’’  With  this  is  the  suggestion  that  for 
the  various  more  or  less  important  objects  to 
which  the  young  people  are  now  giving  their  in¬ 
terest  should  be  substituted  larger  audmore  po’ 
sitive  interests,  “the  prosecution  of  special  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  the  raising  of  extraordinary 
funds,  the  training  of  church  officers,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  denominational  reading  course," 
and  so  ^orth.  _ _ _ 

Mr.  John  Willis  Basr,  first  in  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter,  and  now  in  the  Christian  En* 
deavor  World,  maintains  the  position  that  he 
emphatically  took  inGeneral Assembly,  that  Pres¬ 
byterian  Christian  Endeavorers  will  welcome 
constructive  leadership,  that  many  Presbyter¬ 
ian  pastors  who  are  opposed  to  sectarian  segre¬ 
gation  of  their  young  people  will  heartily  lead 
the  van  in  any  constructive  action  which  our 
Assembly  may  take  toward  snpplementng  their 
own  labor  of  love  among  their  own  young  peo¬ 
ple,  thus  making  their  own  leadership  more 
practical  and  effective;  that  the  time  has  come 
foi  the  General  Assembly  to  create  a  permanent 
committee  on  young  people’s  work.  Mr.  Baer 
suggests  that  the  Board  of  Publication,  if  it 
have  the  power,  create  a  new  office,  that  of 
Superintendent  of  Young  People’s  Work,  who 
would  “  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
superintendents.”  Mr.  Baer  invites  criticism 
and  suggestions.  For  ourselves,  while  strong¬ 
ly  deprecating  everything  that  partakes  of  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism  and  joyfully  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  all  interdenominatonal  societies  a  step 
toward  the  large  unity  for  which  we  all  pray, 
and  which  so  far  as  the  young  people  are 
concerned  Mr.  Ellis  deems  at  once  practicable, 
we  deem  it  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
that  some  method  should  be  devised  of  thus 
organizing  the  work  and  the  ideals  of  the 
young  people,  and  bringing  them  into  vital 
connection  with  the  activities  of  the  church 
to  which  they  belong. 

A  PBIKE  OFFEB. 

We  invite  the  collaboration  of  our  readers  in 
adding  to  the  interest  of  the  Evangelist.  Noth¬ 
ing  commands  such  prompt  and  wide  reading 
as  a  good  paragraph,  and  nothing  except  an 
epigram,  we  add,  is  so  difficult  to  write  to 
order.  An  editor,  however  omniscient,  is  to  a 
certain  degree  limited  in  the  range  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  and  even  in  recording 
what  he  has  experienced  or  thought  he  does  not 
invariably  strike  twelve;  and  so  we  invite  the 
collaboration  of  our  readers.  During  the  six 
weeks  begining  with  ths  issue  of  August  29 
we  offer  prizes  for  the  best  two  paragraphs 
that  may  reach  os  in  or  before  the  first 
mail  of  Tuesday  of  each  week.  All  avail¬ 
able  paragraphs  will  be  printed,  though  only 
two  will  earn  a  prize.  For  each  of  these  best 
two,  we  offer  by  way  of  prize  any  book 
from  any  publishing  house  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lished  price  does  not  exceed  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  Thus  such  works  as  GeorgeAdam  Smith’s 
I  Old  Testament  lectures,  or  The  Crisis,  may  be 
'  chosen,  or  any  other  book  of  that  price. 

That  the  award  may  be  absolutely  fair,  cor- 
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TespondeiitB  are  reqaested  not  to  sign  their 
own  names,  bnt  to  append  any  initialsjthey  may 
please  to  take,  except  their  own,  with  their 
town  or  city.  The  prize  winners  will  be  thus  an- 
nonnued  in  the  issue  containing  the  paragraphs 
and  application  for  the  books  may  then  be 
made  in  writing.  No  paragraph  should  ex¬ 
ceed  160  words,  none  should  be  copied  or 
adapted  from  newspapers,  and  none  can  be 
considered  that  reach  ns  later  than  the  ^rst 
mail  on  Tuesday.  They  may  be  adapted  for 
use  in  the  editorial,  home,  Sunday  School  or 
Kingdom  departments.  They  may  give  news, 
information,  opinion  or  thought ;  but  they 
must  be  appropriate  to  a  religions  paper. 


AN  "AMERICAN  BIBLE  "  ? 

Our  literary  editor  elsewhere  protests 
Against  the  notion  of  “An  American  Bible  fo^ 
Americans,  ’  ’  stoutly  advocated  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  in  view  of  the  American  Standard 
Revision  of  the  Bible,  which  appears  too  late 
for  full  review  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  American  revisers  ad¬ 
vocated  many  translations  or  wordings  which 
their  British  colleagues  would  not  admit.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  these  should  not  appear 
in  the  Standard  Revised  Bible,  though  they 
might  be  inserted  as  an  appendix  in  American 
editions  of  the  Revised  Bible,  and  after  four¬ 
teen  years  the  American  revisers  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  issue  theiy  own  revised  text.  This 
was  in  1885,  and  the  American  revision  has 
been  in  order  since  1899,  bnt  as  the  revisers 
did  not  consider  their  work  final,  they  have 
carefully  given  it  a  farther  revision  and  are' 
only  now  ready  to  publish. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  points  of 
difference  between  “the  American  language” 
and  the  English,  and  that  the  American  use  of 
language  tends  rather  to  the  vigorous  and  the 
picturesque,  than  to  the  conventional  and  the 
dignified,  this  fact  alone  would  hardly  justi¬ 
fy  “an  American  Bible.  ”  It  is  also  true  that 
the  English  are  more  conservative  than  we 
with  regard  to  Ancient  modes  of  speech,  and  on 
the  other  hand  Americans  appear  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  indifferent  to^fine  grammatical  points,  dneno 
doubt  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  imperfect 
English  heard  by  American  children  in  their 
school  intercourse  with  the  children  of  for¬ 
eigners.  Not  that  our  revisers  were  thus 
influenced ;  nevertheless,  to  instance  a  clause 
quoted  by  the  Churchman  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  English  revision,  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  word  time,  used  in  the 
sense  of  duration,  requires  either  a  verb  imply¬ 
ing  or  a  preposition  expressing  this  mean¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  expression  “now  the  time 
which  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt,  ’  ’ 
while  doubtless  more  natural  to  American 
ears  than  “Now  the  sojourning  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  which  they  sojonrned in  Egypt,” 
which  our  English  cousins  prefer,  would  be 
better  English  if  either  the  preposition  “dur¬ 
ing”  were  inserted,  or  “dwelt”  were  changed 
to  ‘  ‘  spent.  ’  ’ 

The  question  of  modernity,  however  is  a 
minor  one,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
one  may  be  too  sensitive  to  the  connotation 
of  words.  The  chief  points  at  issue  between 
the  Am'ericans  and  English  revisers  were  as  to 
certain  principles  governing  the  translation. 
Our  revisers  laid  stress  upon  clearness  and 
accuracy  in  rendering  the  Hebrew,  while  the 
English  desired  so  far  as  possible  to  retain 
the  old  expressions.  We  welcome  the  later 
revision,  not  because  it  is  an  “American 
Bible,”  but  because  we  deem  it  a  more 
accurate  English  translation.  We  hope  shortly 
to  give  it  a  careful  appreciation. 


The  Rev.  Wilson  Anil  of  Worthington,  Minn., 
is  piling  the  pulpit  of  the  Grand  Avenue 


Church  (South),  St  Louis,  Mo.,  this  month. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Cannon,  the  pastor,  is  at  the  North¬ 
ern  lakes. 

SHALL  IT  BE  CHRISTIAN  OB  ANTI-CHRISTIAN? 

From  the  friend  who  lately  wrote  us  on 
the  importance  of  Christian  Education  we 
have  a  number  of  leaflets  circulated  by  the 
American  SecnlarUnion  as  campaign  literature 
in  the  battle  for  the  secularization  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  One  of  the  more  important  of 
these  is  a  selection  and  grouping  of  isolated 
text  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by  way 
of  proof  that  the  Bible  is  an  immoral  book. 
No  Christian  can  read  these  tracts  without 
poignant  pain,  and  no  stronger  warrant  for 
the  method  of  Bible  study  which  we  are  trying 
to  promote,  in  the  Sunday  School  department 
of  this  paper,  could  well  be  imagined  than  this 
tract,  which  must  shook  every  religiously  dis¬ 
posed  reader  and  which  yet  must  prove  a  very 
potent  document  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
use  it  as  an  argument  against  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  our  school  children. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  a  little  rhetorical 
joggling  with  any  group  of  books  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  secular  union  might  yield 
results  as  incongruous  with  the  purpose  of  th* 
books,  as  these  statements  are  with  the  teach, 
ings  of  Jesus.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
assumed  by  the  secularists  these  texts  do  ap* 
pear  directly  or  indirectly  to  teach  unsocial 
or  immoral  conduct ;  selfishness,  self  indul¬ 
gence,  improvidence  and  other  vices;  and 
the  strength  of  their  position  is  that  with 
motives  which  seem  to  ns  bad  they  use  the 
Bible  precisely  as  many  Ohristians  use  it  with 
motives  that  seem  to  them  good.  That  is,  they 
treat  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  every  word  as  of 
equal  importance  and  universal  application, 
literally  interpreting  or  spiritually  applying 
it  with  no  regard  to  its  content,  original  pur¬ 
pose,  historic  setting  or  place  in  the  evolution 
of  the  religious  consciousness. 

The  application  of  this  method  of  using  the 
Bible  to  the  subversion  of  religion  is  a  loud 
call,  and  one  which  no  Ohristian  can  afford 
to  neglect,  for  the  historical  and  critical 
method  of  Bible  study. 

As  to  the  issue  joined  by  the  secular  union 
it  appears  to  be  that  of  our  title.  The  Public 
Schools  must  teach  either  Ohristian,  or  Anti- 
Christian  morals.  Which? 


Uditorial  Notes 


We  extend  tender  sympathy  in  their  deep 
affection  to  our  valued  friends,  the  venerable 
and  much  beloved  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  son.  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith, 
of  the  Market  Sqnare  Church,  Harrisburg. 
As  will  elsewhere  be  read,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Smith 
died  on  August  6,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  The 
loss  of  a  wife  after  so  many  years  of  happy 
companionship,  the  loss  of  a  mother  to  one 
who  has  grown  to  appre<:iate  her  worth,  is  a 
heavy  sorrow,  however  alleviated  by  the  com¬ 
forting  presence  of  God.  Mrs.  Smith  left  two 
other  sons,  Joseph  T.  Smih,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  and 
William  Smith,  both  of  Baltimore. 


The  pages  of  the  Evangelist  are  always  open 
to  its  friends  of  many  years,  such  as  is  Dr.  R. 
M.  Patterson,  however  widely  their  views 
may  diverge  ’  from  those  of  this  paper.  We 
have  no  desire  to  point  out  to  this  good 
friend  those  facts  of  history  which  we  think 
he  misreads.  Rather  we  would  honor  him  in 
that  being  “passionately  devoted”  to  the 
Confession  as  it  stands  he  has  the  courage  to 
stand  by  it,  though  his  were  the  only  voice 
to  be  raised  in  its  favor.  We  believe  that 
he  is  more  nearly  alone  than  he  is  as  yet  aware ; 
none  the  less  his  courage  aud  fidelity  to  truth 


as  he  sees  it,  are  worthy  of  reverence.  If  al 
who  differ  with  Dr.  Patterson  were  as  va¬ 
liant  for  truth  as  he,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  put  on  her  [beautiful  garments  indeed. 


In  its  issue  of  ’August  10  the  Sunday  School 
Times  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Bibioal 
Discoveries  that  have  Stirred  the  World,  which 
appear  to  promise  much  to  the  nnsoientiflo 
Bible  student,  i  It  is  by  ‘Professor  Robert  W. 
Rogers,  author  of  a  History  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  and  it  promises  what  lay  readers 
of  the  Bible  are  earnestly  asking  for,  an  accur¬ 
ate,  authentic  and  interesting  story  of  archeolo¬ 
gical  discoveries  which  bear  upon  the  Bible, 
couched  in  language  that  not  only  may  be  ‘  ‘  nn- 
derstanded  of  the  people,  ’  ’  but  which  is  popu¬ 
lar  just  because  it  is  simple,  picturesque  and 
all  alive. 

The  Tenth  International  Peace  Congress  will 
meet  at  Glasgow  in  September  10,  having  been 
invited  there  by  the  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Art  and  Education.  The 
occasion  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  one.  The 
Lord  Provost  of  the  city  will  bo  honorary 
president,  and  a  great  working  men’s  meeting 
will  be  held  during  the  Congress.  The  preced¬ 
ing  Sunday  will  be  entirely  given  to  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  churches  on  the  subject  of  Peace. 
The  subject  is  one  of  painful  interest  in  Great 
Britain  just  now. 

We  wish  all  good  things  to  our  ooooasional 
contributor  Prof.  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden 
Ph.  D.,  as  he  leaves  his  post  of  teaching  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  accept  that 
of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric  in  Leland 
Stanford  University.  Dr.  Alden  is  perhaps 
as  fyet  best  known  as  the  son  of  his  father, 
and  of  his  mother,  the  widely  known  writer 
and  Sunday  School  authority.  Pansy,  editori¬ 
ally  associated  also  with  the  Herald  and  Pres¬ 
byter.  Bnt  already  the  son  of  such  parents, 
though  full  young  to  have  earned  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.,  is  beginning  to  be  known  for  bis 
own  sake,  and  the  valuable  contributions  which 
he  has  given  to  our  Sunday  School  page  are 
a  very  legible  prophecy  of  his  future.  Our 
Pacific  Coast  needs  just  such  young  Presby¬ 
terians  as  he,  and  we  congratulate  our  brethren 
of  the  Sunset  State  that  he  is  to  join  their 
company. 

Somewhat  fortuitously,  but  to  our  mind  ra¬ 
ther  happily,  we  have  of  late  brought  that  im¬ 
portant  martyr  Church,  the  Unitas  Pratum,  ra¬ 
ther  prominently  to  our  readers’  notice.  First 
Mr.  Longacre  showed  ns  how  John  Wesley 
found  among  the  Moravians  in  Saxony  the 
peace  and  light  which  his  own  Church  bad 
failed  to  impart.  Then  that  devoted  friend  of 
children  who  writes  for  them  about  the  heroes 
of  our  Christian  faith  began  last  week  and 
completes  in  this  issue  the  heroic  story  of  the 
Moravian  Hans  Egede  and  the  beginning  of 
missions  in  Greenland.  And  in  this  issue  also, 
in  the  story  of  Winston-Salem  College,  where 
Mr.  Ogden’s  party  of  Northern  educators  met 
a  party  of  prominent  educators  of  the  Sooth, 
we  are  almost  perforce  carried  back  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  and  its 
signal  service  to  education.  Thus  the  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  of  that  venerable  and  still 
virile  church  to  religious  thought,  to  missions 
and  to  education,  are  brought  home  to  us.  ] 

The  Churchman,  noting  that  Dr.  Taylor, 
recently  conseora’ed  Bishop  -  coadjutor  of 
Quincy,  is  the  two  •  hundreth  American 
bishop,  finds  that,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
eminence  of  certain  of  the  earlier  bishops  and 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  many  of  the  later 
ones,  '  ‘  there  has  been  on  the  whole,  a  distinct 
growth  in  the  statesmanship  and  scholarship 
without  auy  loss  of  the  willing  sacrifice  that 
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has  characterized  the  episcopate  throngh  the 
ages.  ’  ’  In  this  connection  onr  contemporary 
takes  opportunity  to  urge  the  loss  which  the 
church  snffers  from  the  secret  session  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  and  that  open  sessions  would 
increase  the  virility  of  the  Episcopate. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Year  .  Book  of  the 
Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Cnnrch  (Rev.  R.  S. 
Holmes,  D.  D.  pastor, )  shows  a  large  spirit  of 
benevolence  to  prevail.  The  church  has  641 
members  aud  its  gifts  to  the  boards  of  the 
Church  and  to  miscellaneous  benevolences  were 
fl6,46l.(X),  or  an  average  of  $24,62  to  each 
member.  For  congregational  purposes  "and 
General  Assembly  they  gave  almost  as  much, 
$16,288,00,  but  we  do  not  reckon  this  as 
benevolence  any  more  than  the  children’s  school 
bills  and  the  additions  that  may  may  have  been 
made  to  private  libraries  and  art  collections, 
not  more  than  the  taxes  paid  for  the  main- 
tainence  of  public  order.  The  large  sum,  how¬ 
ever,  bears  witness  to  the  consecrated  common 
sense  of  the  church.  There  were  twenty-eight 
accessions  during  the  year.  Dr.  Holmes,  as 
onr  readers  know,  by  way  of  vacation,  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  lifting  the  debt  from  the 
Presbyterian  Building  in  this  city. 

With  the  death  on  Sunday  week  of  Francesco 
Grispi  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  passes  the  line 
of  brilliant  figures  who  will  forever  be  famous 
as  the  makers  of  modern  Italy.  Victor  Eman¬ 
uel,  Oavour,  Mazzini,  Crispi,  the  world  will  not 
soon  forget  them.  Mazzini  was  a  power  in 
European  thinking,  especially  along  social  lines. 
Crispi  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity,  from  the  time  when  at 
eighteen  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  laws, 
till  in  1896  he  retired  from  the  Premiership  of 
Italy.  The  story  of  these  seventy-seven  years 
is  a  story  of  intense  struggle,  for  with  all  his 
brilliant  talents  he  had  other  things  to  do  than 
acquire  a  fortune.  His  whole  life  was  devoted 
first  to  freeing  his  country  from  Bourbon  and 
from  Papal  rule  and  then  to  making  it  a 
power  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.  The  Triple 
Alliance,  formed  in  1882,  was  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  latter.  Much  maligned 
by  his  enemies,  his  reputation  has  always  stood 
the  test  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 

A  curious  discus  don  is  going  on  in  the  French 
Protestant  papers  as  to  the  right  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Consistory  (Presbytery)  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  an  election  (o  office.  The  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  of  the  discussion  is  of  course 
the  vacant  chair  of  dogmatics  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which 
is  so  intensely  occupying  the  interest  of  French 
Protestantism.  Members  of  this  Faculty  are 
elected  by  vote  of  the  121  Consistories  of 
France,  and  in  the  case  now  before  them,  the 
vote  of  certain  Consistories  being  tied,  the 
Presic'ent  (Moderator)  has  given  his  voice,  in 
some  cases  for  M.  Bertrand,  in  others  for  M. 
Monnier.  The  finality  of  snob  a  vote  would 
appear  to  us  beyond  question,  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  France  is,  that  while  in  the  discussion 
of  point  I  of  doctrine  or  of  polity,  or  any  ques¬ 
tion  *  ‘which  requires  a  solution,  ”  the  president 
must  of  necessity  resolve  a  tie,  yet  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  persons  the  President’s  preference 
is  of  r.o  more  value  than  that  of  another  man, 
and  the  elder  of  the  two  candidates  should  be 
deemed  chosen.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  is 
the  editors  and  writers  who  support  M.  Ber¬ 
trand’s  candidacy,  who  promulgate  this  (to  us) 
surprising  doctrine,  while  the  friends  of  M. 
Monnier,  the  younger  man,  insist  that  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  vote  must  be  decisive  in  all  cases  of  a 
tie,  an  election  like  any  other.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  Central  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  a  sort  of  Executive  Committee,  will 
decide  in  the  case. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HOME. 

R.  A.  S. 

-  At  this  writing,  “Old  Home  Week’’  is  being 
observed  with  special  festivities  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  state.  On  our  way  hither  to  a  typical 
homestead  in  the  upper  Connecticut  valley,  we 
passed  a  few  hours  in  Portland  which  was 
decorated  for  the  home  coming  of  the  sons  of 
Maine,  and  made  even  a  passing  traveler  feel 
the  welcome  that  waits  for  the  true  children 
of  that  historic  realm.  We  thought  of  Payson 
and  paid  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  old  fort  on  Mount  Joy  hill  is  a 
charming  park,  looking  over  the  polished  mir¬ 
ror  of  Casco  Bay,  with  two  cannons  of  the 
Civil  War  keeping  watch  amid  grass  and  flow¬ 
ers  over  the  place  where  in  the  old  days  Fal¬ 
mouth  fought  fiercely  for  her  liberty  and  the 
protection  of  her  people  from  enemies  on  land 
and  sea.  The  way  to  the  mountains  stands  in¬ 
vitingly  open,  and  by  noon  we  ,  are  climbing 
the  splendid  defile  over  which  Mt.  Washington 
keeps  grim  or  gracious  watch,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  found  him  smiling  down  upon  ns 
from  his  imperial  height,  in  a  silver  glory  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  green,  and  overarched  by  a  sky 
of  blue  and  clouds  of  rose-gold.  Not  to-day, 
thou  veteran  enchanter,  bnt  by  and  by  our 
feet  shall  take  hold  once  more  of  thy  gleaming 
summit!  The  call  of  another  charmer  is  on 
our  hearts,  that  subtle  bewitchment  which 
makes  one  a  boy  again  when  he  finds  the  dear 
old  homestead  kept  still  open  by  the  children 
of  those  who  loved  his  childhood  and  were 
close  kindred  to  his  parents.  What  temples  are 
these,  what  shrines,  what  holy  places!  We  find 
no  such  heart-throbs,  such  mingling  of  sacred 
affections,  earthly  joy,  kindly  fellowship,  soften¬ 
ing  memory,  inspiring  association  as  here, 
where  three  generations  of  godly  folk  have 
lived  and  loved,  prayed,  sung  and  passed  on, 
leaving  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  reap  where  they 
planted,  bnilded  and  wrought  on  toward  an 
ever  ascending  ideal ! 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  n^per  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns  whose  first  settlers  were  men  of 
substance  and  character  from  the  seaboard  set¬ 
tlements.  A  century  of  growth  in  the  new 
world  made  men  greater  than  the  old  world 
knew.  If  they  had  been  understood,  England’s 
methods  and  mistakes  toward  them  had  not 
been.  To-day,  the  lines  of  family  life  are 
leading  on  and  up  tpward  that  which  is  always 
best,  BO  that  the  farmer  of  the  right  sort,  the 
toiler  of  the  true  stock,  is  the  peer  of  the  no¬ 
blest,  fully  abreast  of  the  man  whose  cnltnre 
has  been  books  and  cities.  From  this  historic 
New  England  home,  the  forces  that  ennoble  all 
life,  in  all  places,  go  outward  and  onward  like 
rays  from  a  light-giving  sun,  whose  beam  is 
the  life  of  men. 

Bnt  to  ns  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
home  which  shelters  us  to-day.  Not  only  are 
these  walls  the  work  of  men’s  hands  that  were 
skilled  in  building,  nor  are  the  finer  touches 
the  result  of  culture  brought  from  far ;  bnt 
this  taste,  this  beauty,  this  model  structure 
with  many  of  its  furnishings  is  the  loving 
labcr  of  sons  who  learned  to  improve  on  the 
beginnings  of  the  home,  and  who  lived  to  carry 
out  the  ideals  that  lay,  perhaps  long,  in  the 
souls  of  the  family.  Here,  the  son  brought 
back  from  study  in  older  places  the  facility 
and  instructed  taste  which  helped  his  father 
to  complete  the  unrealized  purpose,  and  this 
home  was  bnilded  in  filial  love,  as  these  acres 
are  yet  held  and  tilled  by  the  personal  over¬ 
sight  and  toil  of  the  children’s  children.  There 
is  no  impersonal  labor,  no  imported  talent  here. 
The  rich  man  from  town  can  send  men  to  build 
and  till  the  soil.  So  many  a  country  home  is 
made.  Bnt  these  rare  jewels  of  our  life  are 
perfected  by  the  touch  of  vanished  hands  whose 
veins  ran  pure  blood,  and  whose  nerves  drank 


vital  vigors  from  untainted  springs,  those  far- 
resounding  rivers  of  royal  family  life ! 

A  child’s  toy  from  Pompeii!  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  it  smote  your  heart  in  a  tender 
place,  in  the  midst  of  your  busy  sensations. 
Only  a  relic!  Yet  what  a  human  interest! 

Bnt  here  we  have  many  and  richer  reminders 
of  a  life  within  life — a  fine  line  linking  all 
this  brave  snocession  of  years  and  men  and 
movement.  Yonder  is  the  idle  spining  wheel 
which  the  feet  of  great  grandmothers  have 
turned  and  the  fingers  of  family  angels  have 
touched  into  teeming  industry.  The  silent 
wheel  is  a  spirit  of  power,  the  splendid  pro¬ 
phecy  of  a  better  time  to  come !  All  the  growth 
of  industrial  manufacture,  its  whirring  spin¬ 
dles  and  clashing  looms,  stands  between  ns  and 
this  still  wheel,  and  hushes  its  din  into  rever¬ 
ent  recognition.  All  life  comes  here  to  pay 
its  homage.  The  great  world  of  to-day  grew 
out  of  this  quiet,  small  world,  bnt  it  will 
never  grow  beyond  it.  The  kinship  oi  man  is 
grounded  not  on  gain  from  chance,  or  environ¬ 
ment,  bnt  on  achievement,  endeavor,  personal 
conduct,  private  virtuous  character.  And  some 
have  gone  to  the  life  beyond  this  life,  princes 
of  God’s  own  calling,  queens  of  His  special 
anointing.  They  shine  in  heaven  now  and 
their  glory  is  onr  attraction  toward  the  home 
— onr  Father’s  home  on  high ! 


DISCOTEBIES  IN  BABYLON. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  received 
the  report  relative  to  successful  results  of  the 
German  Exploration  Party,  the  site  of  ancient 
Babylon. 

Dr.  Eoldewey,  leader  of  the  expedition,  states 
the  description  of  the  city  by  Herodotus  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  main  facts,  bnt  wrong  as  to  its  ex¬ 
tent.  The  real  dimensions  were  not  by  any 
means  as  large  as  Herodotus  wrote,  but  only 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  superficial  area 
of  London. 

The  walls  of  Babylon,  Herodotus  says,  were 
of  enormous  size  and  thickness, ,  bnt  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  German 
Archaeologists.  The  principal  part  of  the  city 
was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enphrates,  and  it 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  the  sides  of 
which  measured  4>^,  8^,  kilometres.  One 
of  the  structures  unearthed  is  the  place  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Schuana  of  ancient  scriptures.  Amran,  a 
Babylonian  temple,  identical  with  the  Egasila 
of  the  Bible,  has  also  been  discovered,  and 
the  road  between  Egasila  and  the  citadel  of 
Schuana,  called  Ai-Bur  shabou.  Imgnr  Bel 
and  Nimiti  Bel,  the  great  Dnrani  of  Babylon, 
are  not  walls,  bnt  bastions. 

The  Babylon  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  city,  bnt 
the  fortified  palace  or  citadel  of  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar.  The  hill  Babil  is  probably  the  ruins 
of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis.  The 
tower  of  Babylon  stood  near  the  temple  of 
Mardnk,  on  tue  spot  now  known  as  the  hill 
Sikkurat. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 

Hon.  Sec,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Collin  Minton,  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  .has 
declined  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Chambers- 
Wylie  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Attractive  as  is  this  call  in  many 
respects.  Dr.  Minton  feels  that  the  interests  of 
Presbyterianism  on  the  Pacific  coasts  are  a 
paramount  claim. 

The  Rev.  Alton  H.  Cowles,  formerly  of 
Buffalo,  hs  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Church,  Ogdensburg,  and  will  serve 
the  church  for  the  present  as  pastor-elect. 
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Rev.  Davis  W.  Lusk. 


Mark  vi.,  31.  “And  He  said  unto  them,  come 
ye  yourselves  apart  Into  a  desert  place  and  rest 
awhile.” 

Three  signlflcant  things  are  revealed  in  this 
text: — The  first  that  Christ  was  so  human  that 
He  needed  rest. 

Second — That  He  was  so  compassionate  that 
He  felt  the  needs  of  others. 

Third — That  activity  in  moral  and  spiritual 
work  brings  weariness  of  body  and  mind. 

The  humanity  of  Christ  is  apparent  through 
all  His  life.  Everywhere  we  see  Him  identify¬ 
ing  Himself  with  human  beings.  He  came  to  be 
a  brother  to  every  mortal.  “He  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are.”  He  felt  the  sting 
of  pain,  the  weariness  of  labor,  the  trial  of  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  the  agony  of  desertion.  Coming 
into  the  world  as  the  meek  and  lowly  one,  iden¬ 
tifying  Himself  with  the  common  interests  of 
humanity.  He  was  always  sensitive  to  human 
need.  He  responded  to  the  wants  of  His  fol¬ 
lowers;  their  needs  always  appealed  to  Him. 
Even  when  He  set  them  to  watch  in  Gethsem- 
ane’s  Garden  while  He  prayed,  and  they  failed, 
and  slept,  He  did  not  awake  them  with  chiding 
words,  but  said  out  of  the  depth  of  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart,  “The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  fiesh  is  weak.”  He  knew  tliat  a  weary  body 
and  a  weary  soul  needed  rest,  and  sleep  was 
“tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer.” 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ.  His  disciples  went  with  Him  from  place 
to  place,  they  entered  into  His  work,  they  shared 
with  Him  His  reproach.  His  humiliation,  as 
well  as  His  joy  and  triumph.  There  were  no 
books  in  that  day,  and  to  be  a  follower  of  a 
moral  teacher  was  to  follow  him  literally  from 
place  to  place,  listen  to  his  words,  obey  his  in¬ 
structions,  go  with  him  wherever  he  w'ent,  and 
enter  into  his  work. 

The  disciples  grew  weary,  and  no  one  was 
so  quick  to  see  their  need  of  rest  as  the  Saviour 
himself.  He  knew  that  a  weary  body  and  a 
weary  spirit  could  accomplish  little  for  the 
Kingdom,  and  so  one  day  He  said  to  them, 
“Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place 
.and  rest  awhile.” 

The  record  does  not  tell  us  that  anybody  ob- 
.  jected  to  Christ  and  his  disciples  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  But  doubtless  there  were  some  who  were 
-ready  to  say  they  did  not  need  a  vacation,  or 
that  they  should  not  go  off  and  leave  their 
work.  The  record  does  not  tell  us  that  Christ 
-put  any  one  in  His  place  while  He  was  absent, 

.  or  that  there  was  any  means  of  continuing  His 
work  while  He  and  His  disciples  were  in  the 
.  desert  place. 

The  cry  that  “the  devil  never  closes  his  shop,” 
and  that  consequently  the  Christian  teacher 
should  never  betake  himself  to  the  woods,  has 
no  sanction  from  Christ,  either  by  precept  or 
.  example.  It  was  in  the  height  of  His  work  that 
He  proposed  taking  a  season  of  rest. 

What  was  needed  in  Christ’s  day  is  surely 
much  more  needed  now.  It  was  a  slow-going 
W'orld  then.  The  modem  rush  and  grind  of 
business  affairs  was  entirely  unknown.  No  rail¬ 
road,  no  telegraph,  no  telephone,  no  trolley  car, 
no  stock  exchange,  no  department  store,  no  free 
delivery,  no  destructive  competition,  no  death 
tussle  in  the  marts  of  trade — ^life  then  was  like 
a  placid  sea  compared  to  the  storm-tossed  ocean 
of  the  present.  The  difficulty  with  our  day  is 
that  there  is  so  little  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  man  himself.  So  much  activity,  so  little  op- 
-  portunlty  for  meditation.  In  this  part  of  the 


world,  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  a  mad  rush  for 
wealth.  Nearly  everything  is  valued  from  a 
materialistic  standpoint,  and  material  posses¬ 
sions  are  the  goal  of  everything.  Newspapers 
have  small  space  to  give  to  matters  that  per¬ 
tain  to  human  development,  to  the  educ’ation 
and  training  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  tlxey  give 
the  principal  space  to  matters  of  inonej',  and 
money  getting,  and  other  things  still  worse. 
Scarcely  any  one  has  leisure;  the  rich  are  trying 
to  get  richer,  and  the  poor  are  trying  to  get 
enough  to  live  upon.  Under  this  pressure  men 
are  breaking  on  all  sides.  People  wlio  gave 
great  promise  of  success  have  gone  down  in 
mid-life,  physical  wrecks.  Still  the  conflict  goes 
on,  and  I  suppose  will  continue  until  a  better 
order  of  society  develops. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  it  Is  our  duty  to 
prepare  ourselves,  not  only  by  education,  but 
by  physical  and  mental  recreation  for  our  work. 
And  as  business  and  commercial  life  Inive 
changed  since  Christ’s  day,  so  has  church  life 
changed  since  the  d.ays  of  our  forefathers. 
'There  are  no  longer  the  easy-going  methods  of 
days  gone  by.  The  preachers  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  who  were  so  successful,  using  the  same 
methods  to-day,  would  entirely  fail.  A  preacher 
must  meet  the  conditions  of  his  times,  and  doing 
that  he  will  be  an  exceedingly  busy  man. 

You  know  the  proverb,  ".\11  work  and  no  play 
makes  .Tack  a  dull  boy.”  The  pastor  who  keeps 
himself  continually  at  his  work  will  surely  ful¬ 
fill  the  terms  of  this  proverb,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  fatal  to  his  work  than  dullness. 

I  used  to  feel  that  it  was  not  right  to  go  off  in 
the  summer  time  and  leave  the  work,  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  a  different  lesson.  The  win¬ 
ter  season  is  the  special  time  for  the  Church’s 
activities.  The  pastor  should  gather  all  his 
mental,  physical  and  spiritual  strength  for  that 
time.  When  I  have  been  home  all  the  summer 
I  have  found  the  work  went  better  for  the  time 
being,  but  I  also  found  that  I  was  giving  out  my 
energy  and  physical  strength  without  accomp¬ 
lishing  any  great  thing,  and  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  for  doing  something  in  the  winter 
season  I  did  not  have  the  reserve  force  of 
strength  with  which  to  do  it.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  w'ork  and  the  Church  were  the 
losers.  No  man  can  continuously  apply  himself 
without  diminishing  his  reserve  force.  And 
he  wlio  does  not  possess  an  amount  of  reserve 
force  is  travelling  continually  on  the  borderland 
of  a  breakdown.  The  man  above  all  others  who 
needs  to  be  always  in  good  spirits  is  the  minister. 
In  order  to  db  this  he  must  by  stated  periods  of 
recreation  and  rest  recuperate  his  mental  and 
physical  powers.  A  tired,  worn  out  layman  can 
still  do  a  fair  amount  of  work,  but  a  tired  worn- 
out  minister  is  a  failure.  Here  is  where 
churches  make  a  great  mistake.  Many  people 
think  that  because  they  are  not  permitted  a  long 
vacation,  and  get  along  without  it,  their  minister 
can  also.  The  two  cases  are  not  parallel.  A 
woman  may  be  a  fairly  good  housekeeper  and 
mother,  and  yet  be  a  continual  invalid.  A  man 
can  perform  his  duties  and  draw  his  full  pay 
while  partly  under  the  infiuence  of  physical  or 
mental  disorder.  But  no  minister  and  pastor 
can  do  his  work  and  be  successful  without  a 
sound  mind  In  a  fairly  sound  body.  In  what¬ 
ever  condition  his  people  may  be,  he  must  always 
be  bright,  cheerful  and  hopeful.  I  believe  that  a 
minister  can  do  more  and  better  work  in  ten 
months  than  he  can  in  twelve  months.  It  would 
pay  a  church  to  give  him  two  months  to  go 
abroad,  or  any  place,  rather  than  to  require  of 


him  a  full  year  of  service.  If  he  Is  conscientious 
and  honest,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  give  those 
two  months  as  faithfully  to  preparation  for  the 
other  ten  months  as  he  gives  himself  faithfully  to 
the  work  itself. 

Besides,  a  minister  in  his  ordinary  work  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  for  rest  that  an  ordinary 
business  man  has.  A  business  man  has  his  bur¬ 
dens  all  the  day  long,  and  they  are  severe,  but 
he  comes  home  in  the  evening,  and  the  evening 
is  usually  his  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Every  night 
brings  him  something  In  the  way  of  recreation, 
and  every  Sunday  Is  his  for  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  work  from  that  which  occupies 
his  attention  during  the  week.  Every  holiday 
Is  his  for  something  different  from  his  ordinary 
occupation.  All  these  are  means  of  reefreation 
and  rest,  they  are  refreshing  periods.  There  Is 
an  oasis  in  his  desert  every  day. 

The  busy,  hard  working  pastor  receives  no 
help  from  any  of  these  occasions.  Forenoon, 
afternoon,  evening,  Sunday,  holiday  and  every 
other  day  it  is  the  same.  He  rarely  ever  has  an 
evening  he  can  call  his  own,  or  give  to  his  own 
amusement,  or  his  own  pleasure.  He  Is  at  some¬ 
body’s  call,  or  serving  somebody.  Early  and 
late  he  must  keep  step  to  the  music,  and  every 
tune  has  the  same  key,  and  the  pitch  gets  al¬ 
most  to  the  exploding  place. 

All  this  is  what  makes  an  extended  vacation 
a  necessity  in  the  life  of  most  ministers. 

If  the  newspaper  critics  knew  the  situation 
they  would  be  minus  their  annual  subject  of  re¬ 
marks  on  ministers’  vacations.  The  fact  is  the 
minister  gets  less  vacation  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  people.  School  teachers,  professors 
in  colleges  have  from  two  to  three  months  every 
year,  and  many  of  them  more.  Many  of  the 
judges  in  our  courts,  drawing  from  five  to  ten 
times  the  salary  of  the  ordinary  minister,  have 
vacations  in  many  cases  extending  into  a  greater, 
part  of  the  year.  I  am  informed  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judges  do  not  sit  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  days  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  mass  of 
the  people,  including  a  large  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations,  have  longer  vacations  than  the  ministers. 
They  have  fifty-two  Sundays  of  freedom  and 
seven  legal  holidays  to  start  with. 

To  quote  from  an  article  on  the  subject^  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  brother  minister: — “Many  business  con¬ 
cerns  shut  down  for  half  a  day  on  Saturday 
throughout  the  year,  which  makes  twenty-six 
full  days.  This  aggregates  eighty-six  holidays 
in  all.  In  other  words,  nearly  three  full  months 
v'acation. 

‘  “Meanwhile,  where  does  the  minister  come  in? 
The  layman’s  Sunday  is  the  minister’s  most 
crowded  day.  The  layman’s  Saturday  half-hol¬ 
iday  is  the 'minister’s  second  busiest  day  of  the 
week.  As  for  the  other  days,  there  is  an  Im¬ 
pression  abroad  that  a  'minister  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  mastery  over  his  own  time.  It  is  strange 
how  little  many  intelligent  people  know  about 
the  details  of  a  minister’s  duties.  A  busy  pastor 
does  the  work  ordinarily  of  four  men.  (1)  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  has  made  as  many  speeches 
as  a  lawyer  in  average  practice.  (2)  He  has  com¬ 
posed  and  written  as  much  manuscript  as  the 
average  literary  man  who  does  no  other  work. 
(3)  He  has  received  and  written  as  many  letters 
as  an  ordinary  merchant.  M)  He  has  made  as 
many  calls  upon  the  sick  as  an  average  doctor 
(without  the  privilege  of  charging)  and  has  per¬ 
formed  services  after  the  doctor  has  completed 
hi^.”  (Article  in  “Christian  Work,”  by  Dr. 
Martin.) 

I  have  often  wished  I  could  have  the  critic 
of  ministers’  vacations  with  me  for  about  one 
month.  He  would  find  that  the  greatest  va¬ 
riety  of  work  comes  to  the  minister  of  any  man 
on  earth.  He  is  besieged  by  all  sorts  of  people 
on  all  sorts  of  errands,  at  home,  at  the  church, 
on  the  street.  He  Is  called  upon  to  do  all  sorts 
(Cotitirmed  on  page  J8.) 
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MODERN  PROPHETS. 

JOHN  BUSKIN. 

I. 

Mornay  Willianis. 

"SiiKH'  tirst  the  (lemiuioii  of  men  was  assened 
over  the  ocean,  three  thrones,  of  mark  beyond  all 
others,  have  l>een  set  mwn  its  .sands:  the  thrones 
of  Tyre.  Venice  and  England.  Of  the  first  of 
these  great  jtowers  only  the  memory  remains;  of 
the  second  tlie  ruin;  the  third,  wliicli  inherits 
their  greatness,  if  it  forgot  their  example,  may 
be  led,  through  prouder  eminence,  to  less  pitied 
destruction. 

“The  exaltation,  the  sin  and  the  punishment 
of  Tyre  have  been  recorded  for  us  in  perhaps 
the  most  touching  words  ever  utteretl  by  the 
Prophets  of  Israel  against  the  cities  of  the 
stranger.  But  we  read  them  as  a  lovely  song, 
and  close  our  ears  to  the  sternness  of  their 
warning;  for  the  very  depth  of,the  fall  of  Tyre 
has  blinded  us  to  its  reality,  and  we  forget,  as 
w’e  watcli  the  bleaching  of  the  rocks  t>etween 
the  sunshine  and  the  sea.  that  they  were  once 
‘as  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God.’ 

“Her  successor,  like  her  in  perfection  of 
beauty,  though  less  in  endurance  of  dominion, 
is*  still  left  for  our  beholding  in  the  final  period 
of  her  decline,  a  ghost  uiK)n  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
so  weak,  so  quiet,  so  bt'reft  of  all  but  her  loveli¬ 
ness  that  we  might  well  doubt,'  as  we  watched 
her  faint  reflection  in  the  mirage  of  the  lagoon, 
which  was  the  city  and  which  the  shadow. 

“I  would  endeavor  to  trace  the  lines  of  this 
image  l>efore  it  l>e  forever  lost,  and  no  record,  as 
far  as  I  may,  the  warning  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  uttere«l  by  every  one  of  the  fast-gaining  waves 
that  beat,  like  passing  bells,  against  the  Stones  of 
Venice.” 

Fifty  .vears  have  passed  since  tnese  words  were 
written  by  John  Buskin,  then  a  young  man  of 
thirty-one.  but  the  lesson  that  he  read  in  the 
Stones  of  Venice  lias  not  yet  been  learned,  and 
as  we  repeat  the  familiar  words,  lingering  over 
their  tender  beauty,  we  seem  to  catch  the  faint 
echo  of  the  old,  sad  lament  of  the  prophet  of  the 
exile.  “Lo  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can 
play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not.  And  when  this 
cometh  to  pass  (lo,  it  will  come)  then  shall  they 
know  that  a  prophet  hath  been  among  them.” 

It  has  come.  On  January  20,  1900,  John  Bus¬ 
kin  died.  Already  they  are  talking  of  rearing  his 
monuments — a  Bunic  cross  to  mark  his  grave,  a 
memorial  hall  at  Oxford  and  St.  Houis.  “Ye  budd 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous.  •  •  •  *  Where¬ 
fore  ye  be  witnesses  tmto  yourselves  that  ye  are 
the  children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets.” 

What  was  this  life,  that  we  hail  to-day  as 
the  life  of  a  prophet?  Not  altogether  a  wise 
life;  certainly  not  altogether  a  happy  life;  a 
life  marked  by  many  stumblings,  not  a  few 
failures,  and  very  many  sorrows,  but  a  life 
with  a  wide  prospect  and  a  very  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  true  realities,  the  unseen  things 
which  are  eternal.  The  secret  of  this  man’s 
words  is  the  secret  of  Balaam: — “He  hath  said, 
which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which  saw  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance, 
but  having  his  eyes  open.” 

On  its  outer  side  the  life  of  John  Buskin  was 
qtaet  and  uneventfui,  busy  with  the  incessant 
toil  of  the  'brain-worker,  but  with  ail  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  comfort  and  elegance  which  the  af¬ 
fluence  of  indulgent  parents  could  afford. 

Of  Scotch  descent,  and  retaining  some  of  the 
physical  characteristics  and  not  a  little  of  the 
shrewd  common  sense  of  that  canny  folk.  Bus¬ 
kin  bad  in  his  youth  the  training  and  home 
surroundings  of  a  well  to  do  middle  class  Eng¬ 
lish  household.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  which 


we  have  sketched  for  us  in  the  pages  of  his 
pupil  and  biographer,  Mr,  Ck)llingwood,  of  the 
little  household: — The  father,  a  self-contained, 
prosperous  man  of  business,  loving  literature 
and  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud;  the  mother, 
tall  and  stately,  with  something  of  the  Boman 
matron  about  her,  teaching  her  baby  boy  not 
to  cry  for  every  bright  object  he  saw  by  letting 
him  touch  the  hot  teakettle  and  be  burned,  but 
withal  kind  and  loving  to  her  only  child;  and 
the  boy  himself,  bright,  affectionate,  observhnt 
and  inventive,  contented  with  the  simple  play¬ 
things  allowed  to  him,  but  loving  best  the  fields 
and  the  brooks,  and  above  all  the  ’mountains. 
When  only  about  three  he  chose  for  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  which  Northcote  painted 
of  him  blue  hills,  and  his  wise  parents  approved 
and  fostered  his  love  for  nature.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  part  of  his  training  in  boy¬ 
hood  was  the  annual  carriage  journey  which 
the^  elder  Buskin  planned,  i)artly  to  promote 
as  salesman  the  business  of  his  firm,  pjirtly  to 
provide  the  summer  outing  for  his  family. 
These  journeyings.  taken  in  a  most  leisurely 
fashion  and  extending  over  a  long  series  of 
years  (indeed,  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age), 
formed  most  significant  epo<’hs  in  the  life  both 
of  the  boy  and  of  the  man.  They  extended  over 
almost  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  the  lake  countries  of  both, 
through  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.'  Some¬ 
times  they  afforded  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  men;  some¬ 
times  for  the  lonely  solitude  of  the  mountain 
fastnesses  and  the  almost  uninhabited  shores  of 
the  lakes. 

In  the  earlier  of  the  journeyings  young  Buskin 
had  for  his  companion  his  girl  cousin;  in  almost 
all  of  them,  even  to  his  full  manhood,  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  both  his  parents,  tlie  lasit  trip  with 
them  being  taken  in  May  of  the  year  lSo9.  when 
he  waa  a  man  forty  ye.‘irs  of  age.  Long  befi>re 
this,  however,  he  had  received  other  schooling 
than  that  of  the  companionship  of  his  itarents  and 
of  tlie  hills  and  lakes.  He  never  was  a  pupil  of 
any  of  the  gi’eeit  English  schools,  but  matricu¬ 
lated  as  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
tlie  year  1S3G.  when  he  was  only  some  seventeen 
yeai-s  of  age.  Before  this,  however,  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  controversal  writing,  and  on  Indial*  of 
his  favorite  artist,  'Turner.  The  essay,  a  reply  to 
some  criticisms  of  'Turner  which  had  appeared 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  owing  probably  to  the 
very  wise  judgment  of  the  painter  himself,  did 
not  see  the  light  at  that  time,  but,  as  Buskin's 
biographer  has  pointed  out,  it  is  important  as  a 
link  in  the  history  of  a  great  enterprise,  as  it  is 
the  germ  of  that  great  work  on  “Modem  Paint¬ 
ers”  which  was  the  earliest  of  Buskin’s  writings 
to  attract  public  attention,  and  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  some  seven  years  later. 

As  a  iHiy  Buskin  had  dabbled  in  poeti-j-,  and  in 
his  Later  yeare  some  of  his  early  efforts  were 
gathered  up  and  puiblished.  Except  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  ability  of  any  accomplished  master 
of  the  English  language  to  write  respectable 
verse,  they  are  not  specially  worthy  of  note.  In¬ 
deed,  like  his  contemporary,  George  Eliot  (Mrs. 
Cross),  who  in  the  poem  to  Bomola  has  ap¬ 
proached  perhaps  most  nearly  to  the  beauty  of 
Buskin’s  prose  of  any  contemporary  writer,  the 
gift  of  poetic  prose  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
differentiated  from  that  of  trae  poesy;  still  as  a 
young  man  Buskin  strove  for  a  while  to  cultivate 
rather  the  art  of  poetic  composition,  and  after 
two  imsuccessful  attempts  succeeded  in  winning 
the  Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford  with  his  poem 
“Salsette  and  Elephanta.”  In  art,  too,  the  boy 
had  essayed  his  hand  with  some  success,  but 
that  which  drew  his  first  attention — .the  beauty 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  and  the  iK>wer  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  that  beauty  and  reproducing  It  in  inspired 
words — was  his  real  gift,  and  toward  that  all  his 
faculties  naturally  turned. 


The  attacks  on  Turner  led  him  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  attempted  in  his  first  literary 
effort  and  “Modern  Painters”  itself  was  the 
result.  ' 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  in  any  wise 
to  attempt  an  analysis,  or  even  a  bibliographj’, 
of  the  contributions  of  Buskin  to  the  English 
language.  The  earliest  books  are  still  the  great 
ones;  “Modern  Painters.”  the  “Seven  Lamps*  of 
Architecture”  and  the  “Stones  of  Venice.”  and 
they  are  the  hooks  by  which  Buskin  has  been 
most  widely  known,  but  to  those  who  knew  the 
man  himself,  and  tvatcluMl  the  growth  of  the 
inner  soul,  they  are  perhaps  not  the  most  slg- 
nJticant.  They  are,  beyond  all  the  others,  those 
which  show  the  entliusiasm  of  youth.  They 
have,  perhai>s,  more  quotable  ixassages  than  the 
later  l>ooks.  They  show  that  passion  for  hu¬ 
manity  which  differentiates  him  from  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  Unit  they  have  also  the 
infirmities  and  extravagances  of  youth.  His  own 
later  and  more  critical  judgment  led  him  to  de¬ 
plore  some  of  the  statements  they  contained 
and  to  correct  them  in  subsei]uent  editions 
■«  itli  an  unsparing  hand,  but,  perhaps  more 
than  any  one  else,  to  the  student  of  the  man  they 
are  interesting  in  contrast  with  his  later  writ¬ 
ings  as  showing  how  this  man.  so  iwissionate. 
so  strong,  was  himself  the  subject  of  intluence, 
and  of  changing  Influence,  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  'The  earliest  was  iiispiriHl  by  and  is 
instinct  witli  the  reflection  of  'Turner's  genius. 
The  “Stones  of  Venice”  marks  the  impress  of 
Italian  art.  but  shows  notliing  of  the  influence 
of  Oiirlyle,  which  in  the  elaboration  of  his  style 
became  almost  dominant  in  the  later  books. 

Other  causes,  too,  were  at  work  besides  the 
influence  of  friend  and  paintw  in  changing  the 
j oung  writers  character.  He  had.  as  we  have 
seen,  always  been  the  companion  of  his  parents 
and  the  most  dutiful  of  sons,  hut  the  parental 
influence  which  was  admirable  in  its  strength 
and  intensity  of  control  in  the  years  of  the  boy's 
first  youth,  if  it  did  not  cramp  tlie  later  develop¬ 
ment,  at  least  so  far  controlled  it  as  to  leave  a 
liermanent  record  that  is  not  to  lie  regarded  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

'The  first  conflict  of  the  .voting  will  with  the 
older  wills,  and  its  final  submission,  was  in 
Buskin's  first  love  affair.  It  nia.v  liave  lieen — 
it  probaiily  was — a  boyish  ami  ill-judged  pas¬ 
sion.  but  tin-  efftK-t  of  its  instant  crusliing  out 
by  his  mother  was  not  liealthful.  Mrs.  Buskin 
was  pnybably  wise  in  believing  that  the  young 
French  girl,  brought  up  in  very  different  sur¬ 
roundings  from  his  own.  would  have  made  him 
but  an  unfortunate  mate,  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  fact  that  she  was  a  convent  bred  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  he,  at  that  time  a  Protestant  of  the 
Protestants,  might  have  letl  to  much  unhappi¬ 
ness.  'The  breaking  off  of  the  affair,  however, 
led  to  not  a  little  unhai»piness,  and  the  submis¬ 
sion  which  acknowledged  iiarental  control,  not 
only  in  avoiding  one  marriage,  but  in  making 
another  for  him,  was  hardly  creditable  either  to 
the  son  or  to  the  parents,  as  the  issue  proved. 

If  the  young  French  girl  whom  his  mother 
would  have  none  of,  was  an  unfortunate  selec¬ 
tion,  the  fair  Scotch  maiden  whom  she  chose 
for  him  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  selection — 
liow  sad  and  unfortunate  the  few  pages  which 
his  biographer  gives  to  Buskin's  brief  married 
life  may  perhaps  best  attest;  even  her  name  is 
not  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  after  six  years 
of  married  life  his  young  wife  left  him  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  the  artist  whom  he  had  gen¬ 
erously  praised  and  hospitably  entertained  is 
the  sufficient  proof  of  the  unwl.«e  choice  of 
those  who,  in  most  real  affection,  strove  to  do 
what  none  can  do  for  another — shape  the  life 
in  channels  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  immediate  effect,  at  least  in  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  his  biographer,  of  Buskin’s  first  dis¬ 
appointment  in  love  had  been  his  complete 
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breakdown  in  health,  and  the  recurring  attacks 
of  Illness  which  were  his  lot  through  life  may 
possibly  be  traced  quite  as  much  to  this  first 
undermining  of  his  strength  as  to  the  actiye 
Intellectual  effort  which  was  the  Immediate 
cause  of  each.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  curious  and  not  wholly  useless  specula¬ 
tion  to  attempt  to  trace  in  other  lives  tlian  Rus- 
kin’s  the  connection  between  serious  illness  and 
high  intellectual  endeavor. 


THE  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 

Lord,  I  would  be 

Through  toil  and  rest  drawn  ever  nearer  Thee, 

In  passing  days 

Live  on  Thy  bounty,  and  with  happy  praise 
Out  of  a  true  heart's  gratitude 
Confess  Thy  mercy’s  good. 

In  weary  hours. 

When  memory  wakes  desire  and  sorrow  lowers 
With  wintry  skies. 

Help  my  weak  faith  above  these  clouds  to  rise  ; 
Tili  in  some  quiet,  sunlit  space 
I  meet  Thee  face  to  face. 

Teach  me  to  take 

My  joy  in  others’  Joy,  for  Thy  dear  sake 
Whose  life  I  share ; 

To  keep  a  merry  heart  in  spite  of  care. 

So,  by  Thy  presence,  let  there  be 
Light  for  the  world  through  me. 

Teach  me  content. 

Where  gifts  of  earth's  delight  are  only  meant 
To  cheer  the  road 

Thy  pilgrims  take  to  reach  their  fixed  abode. 
Having  a  deeper  joy  within 
Than  aught  earth's  toils  can  win. 

—Exchange. 


TE8 :  AGAINST  REYISION. 

R.  M,  Patterson,  D.D. 

Ab  an  nnqualified  and  unwavering  believer 
in  a  Oonfession  and  Oateohism,  the  writer  has 
more  respeot  for  the  oonrse  of  new  oreedista 
than  for  that  of  mild  reviaionista  and  explana- 
torians.  In  the  late  Aaaembly  he  refnaed  to 
atrike  handa  with  the  latter  againat  the  former. 
He  was  not  willing  to  help  either  againat  the 
other.  Indeed  in  all  religiona  proceedings  he 
is  opposed  to  the  introdnotion  of  the  parliment- 
ary  tactioa  of  political  maneuvering. 

Brethren  who  believe  that  the  Ohnreh  has 
departed  from  its  standards,  or  that  something 
new  is  needed  for  the  times,  may  be  excusable 
for  agitating  a  total  change ;  those  who  claim 
they  still  hold  to  the  standards  and  that  all  that 
they  wish  to  do  is  to  change  some  expreasions, 
and  remove  some  infelicities  and  drop  some 
paragraphs,  and  thereby  really  mutilate  our 
grand  old  historcal  documents,  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  agitation  which  they  are  making, 
and  which  is  hurting  the  church  . 

Whenever  the  writer  shall  be  convinced  that 
the  requisite  constitutional  majority  have 
abandoned  the  standards  as  they  are  or  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  them,  he  will  take  the  ground 
that  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare 
an  entirely  new  one.  He  has  no  fear,  however, 
that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  face  that  issue: 
certainly  the  contingency  has  not  yet  arisen. 

This  has  all  along  been  the  position  of  the 
writer  in  1890,  ’94,  as  now. 

The  writer  did  not  intend  to  make  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  editorial  in  the  Evangelist 
of  August  Ist  has  received'  and  expressed  in 
the  statement  that  "by  Dr.  Patterson’s  count 
136  Presbyterians  announce  their  distent.  How 
then  can  the  Oonfession  be  in  any  true  sense 
the  standard  of  doctrine  of  the  Ohnreh?’’  The 
writer  does  not  understand  that  anything  like 
that  number  expressed  any  "dissent’’  from 
the  Oonfession.  Nor  was  it  strictly  correct  for 
him  to  concede  that  they  "expressed  a  desire 
tor  creedal  changes;’’  for  they  include  Presby¬ 
teries  which  assert  their  own  satisfaction  with 
the  Confession,  but  as  the  question  of  a  change 
or  changes  has  been  opened,  if  anything  is 


done  they  prefer  this  or  that.  With  such  it 
was  not  "a  desire  for  creedal  changes’’  but  an 
indication  of  what  they  prefer,  if  any  are  to  be 
made.  They  should  really  no  more  be  claimed 
as  desiring  changes  than  the  writer  should  be 
claimed  as  desiring  a  new  creed,  because  he 
says  as  between  revisen  and  that,  he  would 
prefer  that.  The  fact  is  that  those  Presbyeries 
which  express  dissatisfaction  with,  or  dissent 
from,  the  Oonfession,  are  a  very  lean  minority. 
It  was  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  Assembly  that 
three-fourths  of  the  acting  Presbyteries  were 
in  that  class.  The  writer  challenged  the 
asesrtion;  and  if  Professor  De  Witt  and  the 
Moderator  had  not,  unintentionally  of  course, 
shut  him  out  of  a  speech,  he  was  prepared  to 
show  to  the  Assembly  that  the  Oommitttee’s 
summing  up  and  tabulating  and  suggesting  of 
the  Presbyterial  reports  was  erroneous. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  as  easily  amended  as  a 
simple  legislative  law.  The  law  of  amendment 
of  our  political  constitution,  more  strait  than 
our  ecclesiastical,  is  that  two- thirds  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  propose  and  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states  ratify  any 
change  to  give  it  effect.  Suppose  an  imperial 
fnrore  should  sweep  over  the  land,  and  should 
capture  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  though  not  three- fourths,  of  the  legisla¬ 
tures,  should  the  minority  who  stood  faithfully 
for  the  Republic  be  sneered  at  for  resisting  the 
majority — a  majority,  though  less  than  the 
Constitutional  majority  requisite  for  change? 
Suppose  those,  who  like  the  writer  and  this 
Presbytery  of  Chester  are  devoted  to  the  Con¬ 
fession  as  it  is,  were  in  a  minority,  should  they 
be  sneered  at  for  maintaining  their  position 
until  it  is  clear  that  the  requisite  Consitutional 
majority  is  against  them?  That  is  not  yet  the 
case.  When  it  shall  appear,  if  ever  it  shall  ap¬ 
pear,  to  be  the  case,  a  further  question  of  duty 
will  arise.  For  the  present  their  duty  is  to  stand 
by  the  old  book,  and  if  they  be  in  the  minority 
they  should  be  honored  the  more  for  having 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  There  the 
writer  at  least  stands.  His  devotion  to  the 
Confession  is  passionate.  He  has  a  special 
personal  reason  to  make  it  so,  as  some  of  his 
friends  understand.  He  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  Assembly  of  1  90,  resisting  the  Revision 
movement,  the  immediate  representatives  of 
Princeton  even  being  swept  into  the  current, 
as  they  again  were  in  the  recent  Assembly. 
In  1890  he  predicted  the  failure  in  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  the  movement.  It  failed.  He  has 
no  fear  now  of  the  snccess  either  of  revision 
or  of  a  new  creed.  The  Confession  and  the 
Catechisms  will  stand  as  they  are,  and  where 
there  are.  _ 

THE  MAN  WHO  HASN’T  TIME. 

George  D.  Gelwicks 

We  all  know  him.  We  meet  him  in  every 
department  of  life,  but  be  appears  to  be  more 
oonspicuons  in  the  church  than  anywhere  else. 
Indeed  the  chnrch  that  is  not  blessed  ( ?)  by 
him  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Ask  him  to  serve  as  an  officer,  or  on  some 
committee,  and  he  will  excuse  himself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  "he  hasn’t  time. ’’  Inquire  of  him 
why  he  fails  to  attend  the  mid-week  prayer 
service,  and  "be  hasn’t  time."  Urge  him  to 
teach  a  class  in  the  Sabbath -school,  and  "he 
hasn’t  time"  to  prepare  for  it.  In  short,  no 
matter  what  service  we  may  ask  him  to  render 
the  church,  we  hear  the  same  parrot  like  ex¬ 
cuse. 

Time  for  business  of  the  world,  but  no  time 
for  the  business  of  the  King.  Time  for  worldly 
pleasure,  but  no  time  for  heavenly  joys.  Time 
for  earthly  friends,  but  no  time  for  the  Friend 
that  is  above  all  others. 

No  time?  What  does  a  man  mean  when  he 
says  this?  Dees  he  mean  that  he  is  so  en¬ 


grossed  with  the  things  of  the  world,  that  he 
can  honestly  look  np  into  the  face  of  his  heav¬ 
enly  Father  and  say  that  out  of  all  the  time  at 
his  command,  he  has  not  a  single  moment  to 
give  in  service  to  him?  What  professing  Chris¬ 
tian  would  dare  do  that?  And  yet,  how  many 
there  are  who  are  saying  that  very  thing  by 
their  lives,  every  day  they  live. 

We  Presbyterians  have  been  taught  that 
"the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God,  and 
enjoy  him  forever."  Is  this  glorifying  him,  to 
use  every  hour  of  the  life  he  has  given  ns  in 
the  service  of  the  world,  and  excuse  ourselves 
from  his  service,  by  saying  that  we  have  no 
time  for  it? 

We  have  time.  Every  pastor  and  church 
worker  knows  that  the  only  snre  way  to  get 
work  done  for  the  church  is  to  give  it  to  some 
member  who  is  already  over-burdened  with 
labor.  It  is  the  shirkers  who  "haven’t  time." 

The  life  of  our  Master  was  a  busy  one.  He 
performed  the  moat  stupendous  work  the  world 
has  ever  known,  but  he  always  had  time  to 
devote  to  little  helpful  ministries. 

My  brother  who  "hasn’t  time,"  some  day 
a  cold  hand  will  be  laid  upon  your  heart.  Do 
you  think  that  your  habitual  excuse  will  avail 
you  at  that  time? 

Hagerstown,  Mu. 


THE  CHUBCH  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

III. 

THE  9IINISTBT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  Newton  Marshall  Hall. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  does  not  end  when 
its  appeal  is  effective,  and  men  respond  to  the 
Gospel  of  redemption.  The  Church  must  do 
more  than  win  disciples,  it  must  train  them 
for  Christian  living  and  Christian  service.  The 
old  idea  of  a  conversion  through  a  struggle  of 
the  nature,  which  ended  forever  with  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  soul  to  Christ  and  a  formal  oon¬ 
fession  once  for  all,  while  it  produced  some 
good  results,  evolved  also  some  singularly  un¬ 
lovely  types  of  character.  Men  who  were  close- 
mouthed  and  hard-fisted,  as  Whittier  puts  it: 

“  Savirg,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  sonls 
And  winter  i>ork  with  the  least  possible  ontlay 
Of  salt  and  sanctity  :  in  daily  life 
Showing  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Christian  charity  and  love  and  duty. 

As  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated  like  a  last  year’s  almanac.” 

Such  characters  were  the  natural  outcome  of 
a  theology  which  emphasized  the  terrors  of  a 
brimstone  hell,  and  minimized  the  importance 
of  growth  in  grace  through  the  constant  service 
of  disoipleship.  It  is  possible  that  modem 
preaching  is  too  lenient  with  sinners,  and  does 
not  depict  in  sufficiently  lurid  colors  the  fate 
of  those  who  are  eternally  damned,  bnt  at  least 
we  have  learned  that  not  every  one  who  says, 
"Lord,  Lord,"  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  We  have  learned  that  Christ  demands 
more  of  his  followers .  than  a  confession  of 
faith,  that  he  demands  nothing  less  than  a 
radical  change  of  the  whole  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  Christ  like  character,  and 
a  Christ-like  service  for  humanity. 

The  training  of  the  Church  should  begin 
with  the  child,  and  it  should  have  in  view  both 
information  for  the  mind,  and  transformation  of 
character.  If  there  is  any  theory  which  is 
clearly  of  the  devil,  it  is  that  a  child  may  be 
neglected  during  the  formative  years,  and 
saved  by  some  process  of  necromancy,  as  a 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning  at  last.  No 
doubt  many  souls  do  win  such  a  scant  salva¬ 
tion,  bnt  that  is  not  the  natural,  nor  the  di¬ 
vinely  planned  process.  The  idea  that  a  child 
must  experience  evil,  in  order  to  experience 
religion,  that  it  must  make  a  practical  test  of 
sin  in  order  to  go  through  a  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  of  salvation,  is  opposed  to  the  very  fnnda. 
mental  principles  of  Christianity. 
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The  timiuing  of  the  Church  should  proceed 
•long  three  lines,  training  in  religions  history, 
trsdning  in  ethical  duties,  training  in  personal 
deTOtion. 

1st.  Training  in  religious  history  and  literature. 
The  great  text-book  of  the  Church  is  the 
Bible,  and  while  we  may  approach  the  book 
in' a  more  scientific  temper,  and  employ  better 
methods  of  teaching,  I  doubt  if  we  can  much 
improve  upon  the  thoroughness  of  old-time  in¬ 
struction.  I  believe  that  a  child’s  mind  should 
be  satura^'with'the  grandest  literature  which 
the  world  has  produced.  We  insist  that  the 
child  who  graduates  from  the  public  school 
shall  acquire  enough  Latin  and  Greek  to  read, 
often  in  tribulation  and  travail  of  soul,  it  m^t 
be  confessed,  a  few  chapters  of  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  a  few  books  of  Virgil,  a  little  of  tKe 
Iliad  and  of  Herodotus.  With' due  respect  to 
the  above  worthies,  I  do  not  believe  that  ^e 
sum  total  of  the  training  which  the  child  re¬ 
ceives  in  the  classics  in  his  high  school  course 
is  equal  in  value  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
prophets  in  the  English  version.  For  my  part, 

1  would  rather  have  a  child  learn  enough  He¬ 
brew  to  read  some  of  the  grandest  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  original,  than  enough  Latin  and  Greek 
to  read  how  Caesar  conquered  a  German  tribe 
or  how  the  “god- like  son  of  Thetis,’’  sulked 
in  the  tents  at  Troy. 

I  would  have  the  child  first  of  all  read  the 
Bible  simply  as  a  reading  lesson,  under  a  com¬ 
petent  and  enthusiastic  teacher.  1  would  have 
the  passages  memorized  until  the  inspired 
thought  and  splendid  imagery  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  child’s  mental  make-up.  ^Then  I 
would  have,  not  a  piecemeal  study,  but^a 
cumulative  consecutive,  study  of  the  grand 
historic' movement  of  the  Bible,  as  it  sweeps 
along  in  its  swelling  tide.  First  that  marvel¬ 
ous  poem  of  the  creation,  in  which  the  stage 
is  set  for  the  drama  of  history.  Then  the  true 
theme  caught  up,  history  really  beginning  in 
an  individual  sent  forth  under  the  direction  of 
God,  a  tiny  mountain-rill  of  life.  Then  the 
stream  broadening  into  a  family,  a  tribe,  the 
tribe  under  its  discipline  of  slavery,  emerg¬ 
ing  after  its  great  march  to  freedom,  into  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  nation  expanding  into  an  empire, 
the  empire  rent  by  civil  strife,  the  North 
against  the  South.  Then  the  splendid  train 
of  prophesy,  the  voice  of  God  calling  to  his 
recreant  people.  Then  the  captivity  and  the 
return.  Then  silence,  atrophy,  moral  dearth 
and  death,  until  the  angel  voices  sing  their 
hosannas  and  the  star  shines  clear  in  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  midnight  skins.  Then  history  beginning 
again  in  an  indvidual,  and  again  the  expanding 
stream,  broadening  now  until  all  nations  are 
comprehended  in  its  sweep,  and  the  race  moves 
on  to  its  final  destiny. 

All  great  formative  and  constructive  periods 
of  English  history  have  begun  with  a  revival 
of  Bible  study,  not  in  study  of  the  pedantic, 
critical,  dry-as-dust,  kind  but  study '  which 
involved  both  the  spiritual  aud  intellectual 
natures.  Such  a  study  kindles  the  creative 
faculty,  and  a  blossoming  of  literature  and  art 
in  new  forms  is  the  result.  We  must  not  then, 
teach  simply  the  anatomy  of  the  Bible,  de¬ 
scribing  and  labelling  each  bone  of  its  struc¬ 
ture,  as  we  dig  it  out  of  the  soil  with  labori¬ 
ous  care.  We  must  reveal  its  treasures  of 
beauty  and  of  power  to  the  eager  mind,  until 
the  old  miracle  is  wrought  again,  until  the  old 
heart-hunger  of  the  race  is  satisfied  once  more 
by  feeding  upon  the  Word,  and  a  new  era  of 
creative  activity  begins. 

2d.  In  addition  to  a  study  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  religion,  there  should  be  a  training 
in  ethical  duties. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  old  system  was  an 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  individuality, 
unrelated  to  the  world.  The  training  of  to-day 
should  not  emphasize  individuality  less,  but 


the  importance  of  social  responsibility  more- 
Vague  speculations,  discussions  upon  minute 
differences  of  doctrine,  these  ue  the  nntea 
things  of  faith.  My  relations  to  my  neighbor., 
out  of  which  my  own  character  is  inevitably 
fashioned,  these  are  the  matters  of  supreme 
importance.  Christ  does  not  enter  into  a  de¬ 
bate  with  the  lawyer  upon  the  academic  ques¬ 
tion,  “Who  is  my  neighbor,’’  quoting  authori¬ 
ties,  reaching  at  last  an  abstract  definition. 

A  certain  man,  he  says,  “fell  among  thieves.’’ 
There,  in  that  bruised  and  bleeding  bit  of  hu¬ 
manity,  lying  helpless  by  the  roadside,  there 
is  a  practical  definition  which  outweighs  all 
theories.  This  is  not  merely  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  characteristic  of  all  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing.  Faith  may  have  an  emotional  beginning, 
but  it  broadens  out  at  once  into  ethical  rela¬ 
tions.  What  the  Church  must  strive  to  do  in 
the  twentieth  century,  is  to  apply  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christian  ethics  to  every  relationship 
of  social  life.  This  is  the  great  unending  task 
of  the  Church,  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world,  that  kingdom  which  is  first 
an  inward  transformation,  but  which  is  com¬ 
pleted  only  through  the  transformation  of  all 
life.  The  true  Christian  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  a  redemption  which  ends  with  himself. 
“For  their  sakes  I  consecrate  myself,’’  was 
the  expression  of  Christ’s  love  for  humanity. 
Personal  consecration  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  follows  in 
his  footsteps. 

How  are  definite  results  to  be  accomplished?- 
There  must  be  first  of  all,  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  need.  The  business  man,  the  politician, 
the  scientist,  do  not  act  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  The  Church  on  the  other  hand 
has  always  been  open  to  the  charge  of  acting 
precipitately,  ill-advisedly,  without  a  sufficient 
kuowledge  of  the  facts.  If  it  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence  political  action,  or  to  institute  reforms, 
it  usually  not  only  fails,  but  it  excites  the 
derision  of  its  foes,  because  of  the  fatal  weak¬ 
ness  of  ignoranee  and  inexperience  which  it 
displays.  For  such  ignorance  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse.  Jesus  “knew  what  was  in  men.’’  He 
did  nothing  unadvisedly.  When  he  measured 
swords  with  an  adversary,  he  knew  precisely 
the  degree  of  skill  and  the  reach  of  arm  which 
his  enemy  possessed.  He  made  no  statement 
for  which  he  had  no>uthority,  his  plans  never 
miscarried  because  of  lack  of  forethought.  He 
conducted  no  hysterical  movements  foredoomed 
to  failure.  Without  haste  and  without  waste 
of  effort  he  moved  to  the  great  end  of  his  min¬ 
istry.  We  should  follow  his  example  in  the 
Church.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  broader 
training  in  the  theological  seminaries,  a  de¬ 
mand  growing  out  of  a  conviction  that  the 
minister  should  be  more  than  a  student  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the.  technical  sense  of  the  word,  a  de¬ 
mand  that  the  leader  of  the  Church  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  keen  knowledge  of  life  in  the  large,  in 
order  to  make  his  ministry  more  effective. 
This  is  desirable,  but  there  should  be  a  corres¬ 
ponding  broadening  in  the  training  of  the 
whole  body  of  church  members  as  well.  There 
must  be  within  the  Church  a  revival  of  ethical 
consciousness,  which  must  begin  in  a  period  of 
information.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  so¬ 
ciological  data,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  every  Church,  facts  in  regard  to  the 
life  of  the  community  which  are  the  basis  of 
all  intelligent  activity.  There  should  be  in 
every  Church  classes  for  the  practical  study  of 
social  questions  in  their  relation  to  the  ethical 
system  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  great  problems 
of  crime,  pauperism,  intemperance,  the  con¬ 
structive  questions  of  municipal  government, 
of  labor  and  capital,  of  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  these  are  at  bottom  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  and  can  reach  a  flnal  settlement  only 
upon  a  religions  basis.  The  ideal  democracy, 
toward  which  humanity  is  surely  tending,  is 
the  complete  fulfilment  in  human  society  of 


the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  this 
consummation  shall  be  reached  shortly  or  shall 
long  be  delayed,  depends  largely  upon  the 
training  which  men  recei\  the  Church. 

When  the  Church  ceases  to  be  fv^rned  chiefly 
with  academic  questions,  and  m^^i  a  beginn¬ 
ing  only  by  gaining  full  information  upon  the 
great  practical  problems  of  human  life,  then 
there  is  hope  for  the  future. 

3d.  The  teaching  of  personal  devotion. 

The  spirit  of  devotion,  the  expression  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  terms  of  worship,  is  not  a  wholly 
spontaneous  thing.  It  may  be  cultivated,  as  a 
taste  for  good  music  or  good  literature  may  be 
cultivated.  The  Christiau  should  make  posi¬ 
tive  growth  in  the  power  of  comprehending 
and  appreciating  spiritual  truth.  The  crude 
religious  conceptions  of  the  child  need  culti¬ 
vating  and  directing.  Imagination  needs  both 
stimulus  and  repression.  The  natural,  un¬ 
spoiled  child,  in  its  innocence  and  purity,  is  a 
type  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  child- like 
innocence  cannot  exist  forever.  Leading  edu¬ 
cators  entertain  grave  doubts  regarding  the 
value  of  methods  now  used  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  and  if  this  is  true  of  the 
public  school,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school?  It  would  be  very  interesting,  and 
possibly  appalling,  if  we  could  see  a  cross- 
section  of  a  child’s  mind  after  the  Sunday- 
school  session,  during  which  the  child  has 
gazed  upon  an  impressionist  chromo  supposed 
to  illustrate  the  lesson,  and  has  worked  in 
colored  yarns  a  representation  of  some  scene 
in  Bible  history.  I  am  not  criticising  the 
teachers.  I  know  how  much  devotion  and 
sacrifice  goes  into  the  unpaid  and  too  often 
unappreciated  work  of  every  teacher.  But  the 
training  of  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  child  is 
such  a  delicate  and  important  business  that  the 
combined  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  is  insufficient 
for  it.  Some  way  must  be  found,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  develop  that  fine  sense  of  reverence 
which  we  often  fail  to  discover  in  the  modern 
child,  but  which  is  surely  there,  and  must  be 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  Church  of  the 
twentieth  century  must  devote  itself  with  all 
energy  to  the  working  out  of  these  great  mat¬ 
ters  of  education,  the  importance  of  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  discover. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  M.  D.  Sexton,  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Northfield. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Gelwicks  has  gone  from 
Manila,  P.  I.,  to  Shanghai,  China. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Bigger  Ph.D. 
is  changed  from  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  O. 

Dr.  William  H.  Bates  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
lately  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Arcadia 
Valley  Summer  Assembly,  at  Ironton,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  W.  O.  Covert  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
has  been  visiting  his  former  charge,  Merriam 
Park  Church,  St.  Paul. 

The  Rev.  D.  E.  Grant  has  been  ordained  aud 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  charge,  Stephen 
and  Argyle,  Minn.  . 

Dr.  Davis  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  pastor-elect, 
is  now  on  the  field,  having  recently  returned 
from  a  two  years’  stay  in  Paris. 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  to  become  Synodical  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  for  Montana. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Plannette  is  in  his  second 
year  at  Winchester,  Ind.  '  He  won  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  prize  for  oratory  when  at  Hanover, 
and  is  making  his  mark  as  preacher  and  pastor. 
Many  additions  on  confession  of  faith  have 
been  made  to  the  church  under  his  ministr 
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while  the  arts  of  illnmination  and  freeoo  paint¬ 
ing  doarished.  Oxford,  which  owed  ite  origin 
to  Btndente  expelled  from  Paris  aboot  1167,  was 
rising  into  fame.  Among  the  scholars  of  the 
period  were  John  of  Salisbury,  Edmund  Rich, 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  illnstrions 
Robert  Grosseteste.  The  see  of  Canterbury 
had  among  its  ooonpants  four  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  men  who  ever  wore  the  mitre,  Lanfrano, 
Anselm,  Thomas  a  Becket  and  Stephen  Langton. 
It  was  early  in  this  century  that  Henry  I.  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  chartered  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  venerable  grant  which  is  known  to 
ns  as  his  Coronation  Oath.  These  were  the 
years  of  Magna  Charta,  and  in  these  centuries 
the  great  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  saved  the 
liberties  of  England  by  defeating  Henry  HI.  at 
Lewes  and  lost  his  own  life  the  next  year  at 
Eversham.  In  all  these  great  events,  the 
Church  bore  its  leading  part.  There  is  no 
greater  name  among  all  the  great  men  who 
have  built  up  England’s  liberties  than  that  of 
Stephen  Langton,  and  there  is  no  sweeter, 
stronger  or  more  beautiful  story  in  the  history 
than  that  of  the  saintly  Italian,  Anselm.  li 
was  a  stirring  and  a  critical  two  centuries  in 
Church  and  state.  The  history  of  the  Church 
was  closely  connected  with  the  liberties  of  the 
state  and  had  a  character  very  different  from 
what  it  would  have  now  and  from  what  it  was 
destined  to  have  two  centuries  later,  when  the 
protest  against  Rome  had  begun  and  when 
every  Englishman  was  claiming  to  be  his  own 
priest.  The  period  was  a  great  and  brilliant  one 
lying  in  the  golden  days  of  the  medieval 
Church,  and  the  author  has  improved  his  op¬ 
portunity.  His  volume  is  one  of  high  merit 
and  intense  interest.  It  moves  with  rapid  pace 
and  never  drops  the  clue  of  onefabsorbing  mo¬ 
ment  without  having  another  ready  to  go  on 
with.  The  proportions  and  relations  of  events 
are  not  confused  and  the  neatest  possible  little 
reference  table  of  comparative  dates,  reigns 
and  events,  will  serve  to  show  the  reader  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  is  at  any  point  in  the^book.  A 
yet  more  important  point  is  that  the  author 
writes  with  excellent  judgment  andjwith  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  prejudice  of  any  kind.  The 
great  function  of  the  Church  in  those  reigns 
was  to  safeguard  and  inspire  the  liberties  of 
England.  This  endeavor  is  substantially  the 
story  told  in  the  volume.  It  is  told  with  good 
judgment,  spirit  and  accurate  learning.  The 
volume  ends  with  the  great  figure  of  Edward  I. 
rising  above  the  commotions  of  Henry  HI.  ’s 
reign. 

Psychic  Power  in  Preaching.  By  J.  Spencer 
Eennard  D  D.  Edited  with  Memoir  by  his 
son,  Joseph  Spencer  Eennard.  George  W. 
Jacobs  and  Company.  Philadelphia:  $1.20. 
This  volume  collected  from  tne  writings  of 
a  preacher  rapt  in  his  work  and  a  born  orator, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  is,  with  the  Memoir  that 
precedes  it,  a  noble  tribute  to  a  Christian  min¬ 
ister  who  was  every  way  worthy  of  it.  Pew 
preachers  have  seen  their  ministry  crowned 
with  such  great  and  immediate  success.  His 
friends  have  believed  that  with  all  the  incom¬ 
municable  endowments  of  a  strong  and  remark¬ 
ably  persuasive  personality  there  were  com¬ 
bined  in  bis  case  some  elements  that  depended 
on  his  theory  of  preaching  and  his  method  in 
preparing  for  his  labors.  What  he  could  im¬ 
part  to  others  on  these  points  is  contained  in 
the  papers  which  compose  this  volume  and  is 
their  attraction.  The  substance  of  what  he 
has  to  communicate  lies  in  the  emphasis  he 
throws  on  the  personal  expression  of  a  kind  of 
devoted  Christian  manhood  in  the  pulpit. 
He  calls  it  “psychic  force”  and  associates  it 
with  mesmerism  or  telepathy  in  the  way  of 
illustration.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  value  of 
the  forceful  and  sympathetic  human  elements 
of  a  preacher’s  make  up,  which  has  often  been 
carried  too  far  and  led  to  scenes  of  fanaticism 
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MR.  HOLT’S  TALKS  ON  CIVICS.* 

This  book  comes  to  us  as  a  gratifying  sur¬ 
prise.  The  same  thing  has  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore  and  by  well-equipped  authors,  but  with 
little  or  no  success  that  raised  the  discussion  to 
a  more  attractive  plane  than  that  of  sensible 
didactics.  The  door  has  been  open  wide 
enough ;  there  has  been  call  enough ;  and  in  its 
way  response  enough.  But  till  now  no  one 
seems  to  have  discovered  exactly  bow  to  do  it. 
We  may  be  sure  also  that  among  all  who  have 
undertaken  it,  the  last  method  any  one  of  them 
would  have  turned  [to  with  hope  of  snooess 
would  have  been  the  Sooratic  dialogue,  which 
Mr.  Holt  has  developed  into  an  instrument 
beantifnlly  fitted  to  his  purpose.  Another  man 
might  not  have  succeeded  with  it  as  well.  Mr. 
Holt  drops  into  it  as  a  second  nature  and  as 
the  happiest,  most  natural  and  obaraoteristio 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas. 

He  offers  some  apology  for  the  title.  Civics 
is  a  comparatively  new  word,  but  not  newer 
than  the  subject  itself.  Politics  won’t  do  fo^ 
many  reasons.  It  is  dry-as-dnst  and  thread¬ 
bare.  The  young  readers  for  whom  he  is  writ¬ 
ing,  would  not  look  at  it.  It  lays  emphasis  on 
departments  which  are  not  intended  to  mono¬ 
polize  it,  and  drops  out  others  which  are  meant 
to  be  prominent,  snob  as  money,  taxation  and 
municipal  public  works,  all  of  which,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  class,  comes  in  natur¬ 
ally  under  Civics. 

No  one  can  explain  the  purpose  and  character 
of  the  book  better  than  the  author  in  his  open¬ 
ing  sentence.  “This  book  was  written  in  the 
hope  of  doing  a  little  something  to  develop  in 
young  people  the  character  of  mind  which  is 
proof  against  political  quackery,  especially  the 
quackery  which  proposes  immediate  cores  by 
legislation  for  the  abiding  ills  resulting  from 
human  weakness  and  ignorance.” 

Quackery  of  this  kind  is  the  price  of  freedom 
and  has  undoubtedly  proved  the  special  vexa¬ 
tion  of  this  chosen  land  of  liberty.  It  is  no 
more  rampant  in  politics  and  civil  reform  than 
it  has  been  in  theology  and  religion.  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  how  Mr.  Holt’s  economic 
orthodoxy  writhes  under  it  like  any  other  be¬ 
liever  in  the  true  faith.  He  shows  some  dis¬ 
position  to  make  faces  and  call  names  and  even 
suggests  that  a  little  elementary  preaching  of 
scientific  Evolution  might  do  good. 

We  do  not  share  Mr.  Holt’s  faith  in  “Evolu¬ 
tion”  as  a  prescription  to  protect  society 
against  these  protean  forms  of  error.  We  have 
far  more  faith  in  his  book.  In  fact,  we  think 
the  book  is  just  the  thing  that  is  needed,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  what  he  says  of  the 
slow  evolution  of  institutions  is  profoundly 
true.  A  great  deal  of  our  modern  reform  has 
gone  limping  and  been  at  last  swept  away  in 
some  fatal  reaction  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  had  no  roots.  Its  promoters  could  not  wait 
for  them  to  grow.  They  forced  things  on  and 
then  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  not  having  the 
public  behind  them. 

Mr.  Holt  meets  this  point  at  the  beginning 
of  his  book  by  showing  that  all  our  beneficent 
institutions  have  grown  up  in  slow  struggles 
which  have  at  the  same  time  developed  char¬ 
acter,  morality  and  intelligence  for  their  sup¬ 
port. 

This  point  is  so  important  in  the  book  as  to 
reconcile  ns  to  the  slight  exaggeration  which 
sometimes  seems  to  require  us  to  look  at  the 
whole  civic  and  institutional  development  of 
society  as  a  matter  of  mechanical  law  as  much 
as  the  movement  of  a  clock.  It  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Holt’s  book  that  he 


♦  Talks  on  Civics.  By  Henry  Holt,  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.15. 


does  not  make  account  enough  of  the  effect  on 
social  evolution  of  individual  initiative  or  pre¬ 
vision,  but  habitually  claims  too  much  for 
agencies  and  influences  which  are  mechanical, 
age-long  or  seonio  in  their  operation.  It  is  not 
true  that  human  institutions  can  be  modified 
only  as  plants  and  animals  are.  Man  has  in 
his  rational  will  a  capacity  of  growth  and 
change  which  is  wholly  exceptional  among  all 
the  creatures  of  God.  We  wish  Mr.  Holt  had 
recognized  this  as  clearly  as  he  does  the  harm 
that  is  done  by  irrational,  unnatural  attempts 
at  reform  which  fail  because  they  contradict 
the  life-history  of  man  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  social  evolution.  It  is  a  great 
merit  in  his  book  that  it  makes  so  much  of  this 
principle  and  will  bed  it  too  deeply  in  the 
young  student’s  mind  to  be  uprooted  in  a  life¬ 
time.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  when  he 
took  up  the  book,  he  will  end  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  rational,  organio,  social  life  imbedded 
in  his  mind. 

Taking  a  brief  glimpse  at  the  work  itself, 
we  can  speak  of  it  only  in  the  highest  terms, 
particularly  the  extremely  happy  way  the 
young  student  is  introduced  to  his  first  true 
sense  of  what  a  civil  government  is,  what  he 
owes  to  it  and  gets  from  it.  This  line  of 
thought  is  carried  on  in  an  equally  effective 
development  of  the  functions  of  government 
and  of  rights  under  it,  such  as  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  property,  the  ownership  of  land,  rights 
in  personal  property,  and,’  of  property  as  capi¬ 
tal,  or  in  natural  monopolies.  One  of  the  richest 
and  most  telling  parts  of  the  book  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  rights  relating  to  contract,  a  fun¬ 
damental  point  in  all  the  soft  money  quackery 
and  the  labor  agitation. 

Then  comes  the  whole  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  power  to  the  promotion  of  the 
citizen’s  convenience  by  such  agencies  as  money, 
public  works  and  utilities,  roads,  railways, 
museums,  libraries,  parks,  hospitals,  infirma¬ 
ries  and  schools.  The  last  Part  on  Taxation 
in  all  its  forms  is  the  least  elementary,  but  for 
readers  in  general,  one  of  the  boldest,  most 
radical  and  illuminating  portions  of  the  entire 
work  and  leaves  little  unsaid  that  is  worth  say¬ 
ing. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  fuller  notice  than 
we  can  find  room  for  to  the  author’s  exposition 
of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  crime  and  crimi¬ 
nals.  He  shows  himself  here  in  the  advanced 
line  of  the  best  thought  and  the  best  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  true  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
especially  in  snch  topics  as  money,  contract 
and  taxation. 

The  Socratic  method  of  the  work,  we  repeat 
in  closing,  is‘  so  far  as  form  goes,  the  constant 
surprise  of  the  book.  It  arrests  attention, 
holds  the  point  up  to  view  in  every  sentence, 
and  gives  the  author  his  chance  to  let  himself 
out  and  put  himself  into  his  work  in  an  endless 
series  of  obaraoteristio  touches  which  keep 
the  book  alive  and  the  reader  awake. 

The  English  Ohukcii  from  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  TO  TUB  Accession  of  Edward  I 
(106G-1272).  By  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  B. D., 
F.  S.  A,  Dean  of  Worcester.  Macmillan  and 
Company.  |2. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  History  of  the  English'  Church  in  seven 
volumes.  The  first  appeared  last  year  and  was 
duly  noticed  in  our  columns.  It  covered  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  the  English  Church 
from  its  foundation  to  the  Norman  conquest  in 
1066.  This  second  volume  covers  the  next  two 
hundred  years  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  coronation  of  Edward  I.  in  1272.  It  was 
an  age  of  great  men,  great  ideals  and  briliant 
undertakings.  It  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
crusades  and  saw  them  run  their  course. 
Monasticism  was  in  full  bloom.  In  the  same 
period  the  Norman  architecture  and  the  Early 
English  were  brought  to  their  perfection. 
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and  deplorable  senBaons  paBsion.  Dr.  Kennard 
himBelf  DtterB  a  warning  note  on  thie  Bnbjeot. 
He  BajB  that  emotion  mnBt  not  be  trifled  with. 
When  abased  and  directed  to  no  worthy  par* 
pole  it  may  become  an  injary  and  lead  to  vice. 
Unfortunately,  he  looks  on  all  emotion  as  the 
same  in  its  natnre,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  object  it  is  aimed  at.  This  is  a  fatal 
illnsion.  The  emotion  inspired  by  a  holy  ob¬ 
ject  differs  in  its  very  flbre  from  that  excited 
by  an  nnholy  object.  Dr.  John  A.  Broadns 
understood  his  snbject  far  better  when  he 
drew  a  radical  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular  music.  There  is  more  to  it  than  that 
one  is  tone  wedded  to  secular  sentiments  and 
the  other  the  same  one  wedded  to  sacred  sen¬ 
timents.  Some  tone  is  sensuous  in  its  effect 
and  arouses  sensnons  emotion.  Some  emotion 
has  its  root  in  sensuous  passion.  The  danger 
of  confusing  these  elements  lies  near  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  very  perilously  near  the  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  impassioned  worship  described  in  this 
volume. 


BooK  Notes 


Guipet  Sermons,  Country  Sermons,  Volume  IV., 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Kuegele.  The  sermons  in  this 
volume  are  of  the  same  mould,  metal  and  tem¬ 
per  as  those  noticed  by  ns  in  the  previous  Vol¬ 
ume  III.  of  his  Country  Sermons,  and  in  hiB 
Gospel  Postal.  They  make  a  series,  thirty-one 
in  number,  most  of  which  follow  the  Church 
Fear  and  are  cast  directly  in  the  mold  of  evan¬ 
gelical  life  and  history.  They  are  made  of 
the  true  stuff  and  inspired  by  the  right  spirit 
and  cannot  fail  to  carry  a  blessing  with  them. 
(Augusta  Publishing  Company,  Crimona,  Va. 
•1.) 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel :  Bits  of  a  Wayside 
Gospel,  Second  Series,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
There  is  much  to  praise  in  these  Bits  of  a 
Wayside  Gospel,  as  there  was  in  the  previous 
number  by  the  same  author,  and  much  which 
we  like  all  the  better  because  it  is  not  very 
apt  to  get  into  sermons  of  the  regular  or¬ 
thodox  variety.  Their  message  is  that  of  a 
sweet,  bright,  hopeful  humanity.  They  do  not 
wrestle  with  the  great  problems  of  life  or 
thought,  of  sin  or  redemption.  The  author’s 
keen  eye,  good  sense,  wide  sympathy  and 
American  love  of  humor  combined  with  genine 
literary  ability  are  most  enjoyable  all  through 
his  Bits  of  a  W'ayside  Gospel.  (Macmillan. 
$1.50.) 

Creeds,  IMse  and  Otherwise:  A  Series  of  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Bible  Studies,  by  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Nickerson.  This  little  book  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  pitbiest  and  most  pungent  attempts 
we  have  seen  in  print  to  deal  with  the  crudi¬ 
ties,  caprices  and  irrationalities  of  the  popular 
objections  to  some  of  the  points  of  Calvinistic 
Christianity.  Mr.  Nickerson  evades  nothing. 
He  meets  the  issue  squarely  and  frankly.  But 
he  does  not  load  himself  down  with  needless 
burdens.  He  is  a  man  of  sense  and  judgment. 
He  will  not  give  his  canse  away,  neither  will 
he  wreck  it  in  empty  contentions.  The  So- 
cratio  method  is  employed  with  great  success. 
Mr.  Nickerson  knows  how  to  nse  it.  The  book 
closes  with  some  notes  and  sketches  of  miracles 
of  healing  in  the  Apostolic  Age  and  on  the 
present  phases  of  faith  healing,  mind  core, 
Christian  science  and  kindred  subjects.  (Dawe 
Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  75  cents. ) 

The  Changing  View-Point  in  Religious  Thought, 
and  Other  Short  Studies  in  Present  Religions 
Problems,  by  Henry  Thomas  Colestock  A.M., 
B.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  sometime  Fellow  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  author  of  this  volume  looks 
forward  and  around  him  with  good  hope  and 
faith.  He  looks  up  and  not  down  and  has  the 
Spirit  of  the  world, that  is  ever  young  and  new 


in  him.  He  believes  that  each  age  will  find 
its  own  Christ,  but  that  no  age  will  throw 
away  the  gifts  which  the  old  centuries  have 
made  to  the  new.  The  ‘  ‘  changing  view-point’  ’ 
of  the  Church  does  not  disturb  him  for  every 
change  of  view-point  means  a  new  outlook  and 
calls  for  new  adjustment  in  the  Church.  Possi¬ 
bly  he  is  too  bland  and  too  mild  for  the  sterner 
functions  of  the  Christian  minister.  Possibly 
he  looks  with  too  much  tolerance  at  the  peri¬ 
lous  illusions  of  “Christian  Science,  ”  “Dowie- 
ism’’  and  “Divine  Healing.’’  In  his  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  Trinity  he  drops  into  the  fatal 
confusion  of  the  *  ‘  modal  Trinity.  ’  ’  God,  he 
says,  has  made  himself  known  and  exists  in 
“three  ways:  God  the  Father  is  the  transcen¬ 
dent  divine  life;  God  the  Son  is  the  divine 
life  immanent  in  the  universe;  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man,  the 
Comforter,  the  Helper,  the  Guide.’’  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  book  is.  however,  the  author’s 
frank  and  hopeful  acceptance  of  the  forward 
movement  of  modern  Christianity.  (E.  B. 
Treat  and  Company.  $1. ) 

Muriel  Malone,  by  Charlotte  Murray.  This 
is  a  good  book,  in  that  it  is  religious  in  tone 
and  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  attractive  and 
readable  story.  It  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  “good,’’  and  yet  have  pleasures  innumer¬ 
able.  (The  Union  Press.  $1.25). 

Peccavi,  by  E.  W.  Horning.  This  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  fine  book,  but  Mr.  Horning 
seems  to  us  to  be  more  in  bis  element  when 
telling  tales  of  the  life  in  the  Anstralian  Bush, 
where  he  has  spent  some  portion  of  his  time. 
This  story  is  laid  in  England,  and  is  a  story 
of  expiation,  somewhat  morbid  and  quite  im 
probable  in  its  plot,  at  the  same  time  dealing 
with  a  man  of  fine  impulses  and  a  dominant 
idea  of  duty.  He  is  the  book,  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  only  “fill  in.’’  Whether  he  will  interest  or 
repel  the  reader  and  whether  his  life  was  a  suo- 
cesB  or  failure  is  the  problem  presented.  (Scrib¬ 
ners.  $1. 50. ) 

The  King’s  Gold,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cheney, 
is  a  somewhat  sensational  story,  but  not  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  one.  A  young  girl  seeking  to  lead 
a  Christian  life,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  sur¬ 
roundings  and  under  the  care  of  a  lather  who 
is  rabidly  opposed  to  all  spiritnal  things,  un¬ 
dergoes  almost  martyrdom  for  Christ’s  sake, 
until  her  father’s  death  releases  her  and  leaves 
her  free.  She  then  learns  that  she  is  the  heir¬ 
ess  of  a  great  fortune  which  she  devotes  to 
philanthropic  purposes.  In  her  work  in  the 
“slums’’  she  meets  the  man  whom  she  marries 
and  they  forthwith  begin  to  lead  an  ideal  life. 
(Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.50.) 

A  Dream  of  Empire,  by  William  Henry  Ven¬ 
able.  There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest 
in  Aaron  Burr,  and  the  Blennerbassetts  ag 
shown  by  the  forthcoming  book  by  Charles 
Felton  Pidgin  and  the  novel,  A  Dream  of  Em¬ 
pire,  recently  published  by  the  Ohio  historian. 
Dr.  Venable.  The  latter  book  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  Burr’s  visits  to  the  beautiful  island 
home  of  the  Blennerbassetts  in  1805.  His  fur¬ 
ther  connection  with  them  and  the  story  of  his 
plots  and  counterplots,  with  his  final  arrests, 
trials  and  disappearance  from  public  life  are 
brought  before  the  reader  in  a  charming  man¬ 
ner,  while  Plutarch  Byle,  the  irrepressible, 
throws  a  bit  of  brightness  onto  the  otherwise 
sombre  picture  of  treason  and  failure.  (Dodd, 
Mead.  $1.50.) 

All  who  have  read  and  been  amused  by  the 
Englishwoman’s  Love  Letters,  and  been  caught 
in  the  puzzle  of  the  imaginary  answers  to  the 
suppositious  letters,  will  read  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Lover’s  Replies  to  an  Englishwoman’ s 
Love  Letters,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  They  are  bright  and  plausible  and 
let  the  whole  matter  down  in  a  way  which 


we  hope  will  finally  satisfy  the  honor  of  a  man 
who  we  are  assured  is  no  longer  here  to  speak 
for  himself.  They^give  a  very  good  reason  for 
the  lady’s  relapse  into  permanent  silence.  ($1. ) 


Literary  Notes 

- -  - 

Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene  begins  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Scribner  a  narrative  history  of  The 
United  States  Army  Members  of  his  family 
have  borne  a  part  in  every  war  of  the  republic. 
He  himself  received  the  surrender  of  Manila. 

Gen.  W. 'W.  H.  Davis  in  the  Literary  Era  for 
August  gives  some  interesting  notes  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  which  put  an 
end  to  what  remains  of  the  “wild  (General 
from  Tennessee’’  theory  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  carriage. 

Perhaps  the  one  most  important  paper  in  all 
the  August  monthlies  is  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  frauds  and  crorupting  agencies 
set  agoing  by  our  Pension  system,  by  Francis 
E.  Lenpp,  Defects  in  our  Pension  System,  in 
the  Forum  for  August. 

Trinity  Bells  is  reported  one  of  Amelia  E. 
Barr’s  very  best  stories.  (J.  F.  Taylor  and 
Company. ) 

Within  one  month  of  its  publication,  Mr- 
Churchill’s  Crisis  has  reached  the  phenomenal 
sale  of  tv»  0  hundred  thousand  copies. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
are  issuing  an  attractive  series  of  inexpensive 
reward  books  for  children  of  all  ages.  Send 
for  circular. 

We  advise  readers  on  the  lookout  for  primers 
of  condensed  information  to  take  a  look  at  The 
Temple  Cyclopaedic  Primers,  pocket  volumes 
of  condensed  information  on  great  subjects  by 
good  authors,  at  forty  cents  each. 

Thomas  Whittaker  announces  a  new  series 
of  pulpit  helps  for  preachers,  the  Sermon  Seed 
Series,  giving  the  pith  and  plan  of  sermons  by 
well-known  preachers.  Three  volumes  will 
appear  in  September,  each  containing  from  126 
to  150  digests. 

From  Mr.  George  Acbeson  of  Buffalo  we 
have  received  a  Chart  of  Bible  and  Contempo¬ 
raneous  Secular  History,  printed  on  a  large 
folder  inclosed  in  a  neat  cover.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  ingenious  and  clear,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Ussherian  chronology  is 
closely  followed.  Now  that  even  the  Bible 
Society  has  abandoned  it,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  children  should  be  given  so  much 
to  unlearn.  (Published  by  the  author,  854 
Beard  avenue,  Buffalo.  50  cents  ) 

By  the  award  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  author  of  Stringtown  on  the  Pipe  to  settle 
the  authorship  of  the  pretty  Southern  ballad, 
‘The  Homespun  Dress,’’  beginning,  “Oh,  jes, 
lam  a  Southern  girl,’’  the  authorship  has 
been  assigned  to  Miss  Carrie  Bell  Sinclair  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  the  fifth  of  nine  daughters  of 
the  Rev.  Elijah  Sinclair,  a  Methodist  preacher 
of  note,  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Robert 
Fulton,  the  famous  steamboat  inventor.  The 
daughter  seems  to  have  inherited  her  talent 
from  her  father  and  wrote  enough  to  be  known 
among  her  admirers  as  the  *  ‘  Song-bird  of  the 
South.’’  She  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1888, 
writing  verse  to  the  last. 

Among  the  new  books  announced  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  we  find  the  First  Part 
of  Prof.  McFarland  Davis’s  Currency  and  Bank¬ 
ing  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay; 
Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus  and  On  Heroes.  Hero- 
Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History.  In  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Library  of  English  Classics,  a  Century 
of  Law  Ref  ox  m ;  Twelve  lectures  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
in  the  Old  Hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn;  Part  I  of  the 
Prayer  Book  Explained  by  the  Rev.  Peroival 
Jackson,  M.  A.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  D.  H. 
Macgregor’s  Lord  Macaulay,  Being  the  Mem¬ 
bers’  Prize  Essay  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  1900;  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare, 
with  Decorated  borders  and  Initials  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Dean ;  The  Elektra  of  Sophocles,  edited 
by  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.  A.,  late  Headmaster  of 
Eastbourne  College ;  and  in  the  Temple  Classics, 
The  Tale  of  The  Argonauts,  by  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes,  Translated  by  Arthur  S.  Way.  The 
most  important  of  Macmillan’s  Anouncements 
however  in  view  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  is  Lessons  from  Work  by 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.  Dr.  Westoott  lived 
to  see  the  last  sheets  of  this  work  through  the 
press. 
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Press 

We  congratulate  our  brother  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Standard  upon  the  four  educational 
numbers  which  he  has  recently  published. 
The  presentation  thus  made  of  Presbyterian 
institutions  in  North  Carolina  and  other  South¬ 
ern  states  is  as  hopeful  as  it  is  interesting  and 
the  more  convincing  in  its  hopefulness  because 
of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  shown  by 
the  Editor  with  regard  to  state  institutions. 
The  following  from  the  first  number  of  the 
educational  series  has  ever  since  lain,  marked, 
on  our  desk: 

We  believe  in  Presbyterian  schools  because 
we  believe  in  Presbyterian  propagandism,  and 
the  Church  school  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
propagators  of  religion.  We  are  going  to  raise 
$800,000  in  North  Carolina  and  $1,000,000  in 
the  Southern  Church  in  the  next  four  years  to 
propagate  Presbyterianism  in  this  way.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  build  ourselves  up  by  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  others  down,  or  make  a  question  of 
political  expediency  a  question  of  Church 
doctrine,  or  promise  to  deliver  the  votes  of 
our  people  in  return  for  a  crippling  of  honor¬ 
able  competitors,  or  talk  about  education  by 
the  state  as  necessarily  an  unchristian  educa¬ 
tion  as  long  as  its  institutions  seem  earnest  in 
procuring  Christian  instructors,  or  so  alienate 
from  our  Church  the  friends  of  state  institu¬ 
tions  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  the  Biblical  Recorder  feels  bound  to 
make:  “This  paper  stands  ready  to  welcome 
any  student  of  any  state  institution  into  the 
denomination  that  it  represents.’’  And  why 
not,  pray?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  deny 
a  charge  of  such  intolerance  and  bigotry? 

There  is  no  confiict  between  Church  Educa¬ 
tion  and  State  Education  when  both  are  at 
their  best.  There  is  no  conflict  between  Church 
and  state  in  the  administration  of  charity  and 
there  is  work  for  both.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  patriotism. 


The  Christian  Register  takes  issue  with  the 
common  notion  that  quiet  and  peace  are  the 
result  of  the  unopposed  working  of  one  force. 
Bringing  illustrations  from  the  natural  realm, 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  the  moral  life  of 
man,  and  from  political  history,  it  farther  ap¬ 
plies  the  principle  of  opposing  forces  to  the 
religions  realm : 

Absolutism  in  religion,  with  the  decrees  of 
God  blotting  out  the  rights  of  man,  stands  over 
against  a  godless  liberalism  devoted  to  human¬ 
ity.  Neither  can  serve  all  the  needs  of  men 
and  women  who  are  l,onging,  lovipg,  sinning, 
sorrowing  and  seeking  always  for  the  work  and 
pleasure  that  give  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
The  justice  of  God  taken  alone  is  frightful 
and  oppressive.  The  love  of  God  separated 
from  his  justice  becomes  in  mac  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  license,  and  hnmanitariauism  without 
let  or  hindrance  ends  in  social  chaos.  One 
fights  for  miracles,  another  stands  up  for  law ; 
and  out  of  their  contention  comes  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  laws  of  life,  that  in  themselves 
are  miracles  and  wonders. 

Continuing  then  to  show  how  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  life  tends  to  progress, 
whether  or  not  to  a  truer  well-being,  the  con¬ 
clusion  follows: 

It  would  seem  that  the  weak  and  inert  must 
fall  out  of  this  tremendous  race,  that  the  old 
and  listless  and  tired  and  discouraged  must 
drop  off,  like  dead  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  marvelous,  strenuous, 
new  world  into  which  we  are  advancing  may 
prepuce  a  quicker,  more  resourceful,  alerter 
race  of  men  and  women,  who  will  get  an  ever 
larger  control  of  nature’s  forces,  a  nobler  en¬ 
ergy,  a  higher  spiritual  and  mental  force,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  left  behind  in  the  race  or  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  juggernaut. 

But  to  our  weaker  human  constitution  the  de¬ 
sire  often  to  rest,  to  sink  into  deep  peace  and 
quietness  in  places  where  nature’s  beauty  aud 
refreshment  steals  in,  afar  from  the  reverberat¬ 
ing  din  of  the  great  world  machine  that  whirls 
«nd  grinds  its  way  onward,  is  overpowering— 
to  rest  in  still  places  where  there  is  time  and 
leisure  for  love  and  friendship,  for  faith  and 
hope  nd  aspiration,  where  the  cloistered  soul 


and  the  quiet  mind  may  repose  in  sweet  affec¬ 
tions  ,  in  hallowed  memories,  in  things  that  do 
not  impinge  on  material  progress,  but  are  of 
the  deep  wells  of  the  spirit— gratitude,  rerer- 
ence,  humility,  trust  in  God,  the  pieties  and 
the  sanctities  of  life. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  reflecting  on  the 
slow  growth  of  spirituality  in  the  churches 
finds  one  cause  in  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
required  for  their  temporal  maintenance  and 
argues  that  from  every  point  of  view  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church  should  be  free  and  ample : 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  maintain  a  becoming 
degree  of  genuine  religious  zeal  when  the  mind 
is  absorbed  and  tbe  hands  are  kept  busy  with 
manifold  devices  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
church  treasury.  If  the  people  would  give 
directly  what  they  eventually  give  indirectly, 
through  the  enticement  of  some  one  of  these 
money-making  schemes,  much  time  and  anxiety 
would  be  saved,  wearying  labor  and  dissipation 
of  spiritual  forces  prevented.  .  .  .  No  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  community  should  be  so  promptly 
and  cheerfully  supported  by  direct  and  adequate 
giving  as  the  church,  because  no  other  institu¬ 
tion  is  so  essential  to  its  material,  moral  and 
spiritual  well  being.  Demolish  the  churches 
or  convert  them  into  warehouses,  stop  the 
voice  of  prayer,  quench  the  spirit  of  praise, 
consign  to  the  rubbish  heap  the  Bible,  and 
that  instant  real  estate  would  depreciate  50  per 
cent.,  and  soon  all  who  have  any  self-respect, 
any  regard  for  decency  and  honesty  and  con¬ 
cern  for  their  personal  safety,  would  move  out. 
The  churches  enhance  the  value  of  every  man’s 
property  in  the  community,  elevate  the  morals 
of  the  people  and  preserve  them  from  lapsing 
into  the  debasing  evils  of  heathenism.  They 
are  the  dwelling  places  of  the  Almighty  where 
he  especially  promises  to  meet  his  people  to 
be  graciously  present  with  them,  and  to  bless 
them  with  his  salvation.  The  church  is  God’s 
institution.  As  such  it  justly  claims  the  first 
place  in  our  consideration  and  affection.  We 
should  hold  its  claims  paramount  and  respond 
to  them  with  alacrity  and  generosity.  Then 
there  would  be  no  need  of  ^festivals  and  fairs 
and  concerts  and  suppers  and  other  money¬ 
getting  schemes,  which  distract  attention  and 
smother  devotion. 


The  Union  Magazine  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  United  Free  Ohnrch  of  Scotland  has  a 
seasonable  word  of  wisdom  to  say  as  to  ideals 
in  education: 

In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  presented,  with  his  usual  force  and 
lucidity,  the  most  modern  conception  of  what 
a  great  educational  institution  should  be.  The 
emphasis  was  laid  in  the  last  resort  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  knowledge  to  life ;  the  university 
misses  the  mark  if  it  does  not  issue  in  some 
sort  of  technical  or  professional  school — it  is 
not  practical.  What  one  finds  fault  with  in 
this  is  not  the  desire  to  see  the  university 
practical :  there  are  few  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  who  do  not  appreciate  Jowett’s  scoff  at 
institutions  which  do  nothing  but  turn  out 
men  qualified  to  fail  in  every  department  of 
art  and  letters.  The  real  danger  in  such  ideals 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  is  that  they  take  too 
narrow,  because  too  material  a  view  of  life, 
and  that  they  do  not  recognize  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  preparation  for  life  includes  something 
beyond  science  and  its  applications.  Modern 
comments  on  the  older  education  discredit  it 
as  merely  literary,  but  the  permanent  defence 
of  it  is  that  only  through  literature  can  we  be 
educated  in  the  humanities.  It  is  not  in  na¬ 
ture,  nor  through  the  mastery  of  its  laws  and 
forces,  that  man  fulfils  his  being.  It  is  in  a 
world  which  transcends  nature  aud  its  uses,  a 
world  of  spiritual  forces  and  ideals;  andaned- 
n<'ation  which  has  not  its  centre  of  gravity  in 
this  ideal  and  spiritual  world  is  not  the  edu¬ 
cation  we  need.  “Where  is  wisdom?’’  Job 
asked,  “and  what  is  the  place  of  understand¬ 
ing?’’  One  thing  is  certain ;  it  Is  deeper,  or 
higher,  than  the  most  perfectly-equipped  tech¬ 
nical  school  will  ever  carry  its  students. 

The  Independent  has  been  all  along  impatient 
over  delays  in  reaching  adjustments  in  Onba 
and  elsewhere,  but  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  utter 
distrust  toward  those  having  the  burdens  and 
difficulties  of  government  in  hand.  It  here 
recognizes  the  fact  that  good  progress,  the  best 
the  situation  admits  of,  is  now  being  made : 

The  fear  of  the  people  which  anti-imperial¬ 
ists  have  expressed  has  been  utterly  wi  '  }  <  ' 


basis.  Even  now,  after  only  two  years,  they 
are  beginning  to  see  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
establish  a  tyranny  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  Independent  has  in  this  matter  ex¬ 
pressed  the  popular  will,  and  we  rejoice  to  see, 
what  we  expected  from  the  fistt,  that  the 
United  States  will  govern  its  new  possessions, 
not  as  colonies  to  be  exploited,  but  as  depen¬ 
dencies  to  he  given  all  the  self  government  they 
can  accept. 

Has  the  world  yet  observed  that  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  new  possessions  we  are  taking 
lessons  from  no  previous  colonial  system,  but 
are  making  an  absolutely  new  departure,  based 
on  the  principles  of  self-government  learned  at 
home?  Whatever  risk  there  may  be  in  this 
we  are  confidently  taking.  We  are  not  going 
to  Java  or  Borneo  or  Sierra  Leone  or  the  three 
Gnianas,  or  even  to  Algeria  or  India,  to  learn 
how  to  govern  an  alien  race.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  colonial  experience  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Holland  and  France,  but  we  are  dis¬ 
carding  them  all,  and  are  establishing  free 
popular  government  in  the  Philippines  just  as 
fast  as  we  can.  We  have  done  it  already  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  are  getting  our  minds  made 
up  to  give  that  islaud  statehood  as  soon  as  it 
wants  the  boon.  Such  elections  as  we  provide 
under  our  new  system  in  Luzon  are  n^nown 
in  Bengal.  We  are  inaugurating  a  true  Phil¬ 
ippine  republic  under  the  wing  of  the  United 
States.  The  world  does  not  yet  understand— 
perhaps  we  do  not  yet  ourselves  understaud— 
the  magnificence  of  this  novelty  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  alien  colonies.  What  will  be  its  effect 
in  Ohina,  in  India?  If  self-government  proves 
a  success,  as  we  must  believe  it  will,  in  the 
Philippines,  will  not  Java  and  Sumatra  and 
Tonquin  and  Bnrmah  and  India  want  the  same? 
Are  we  not  likely  to  learn  that  liberty  will  do 
not  for  Anglo-Saxons  and  Latins  alone,  but 
equally  for  Malays  and  Mongolians  and  ne- 
fi^oes?  The  presumption  of  success  belongs  to 
liberty,  and  what  our  example  of  liberty  has 
done  for  the  American  continents  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  even  in  Asia. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  gives  consideration 
to  ‘  ‘  Law  and  Order,  ’  ’  incited  thereto  by  the 
recent  meeting  at  the  Hebrew  Institute,  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  East  side,  and  which  was  nar¬ 
rowly  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  mob 
violence,  at  several  points,  by  the  intrepid 
bearing  of  Mr.  Moss,  chief  speaker  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  An  element  of  the  turbulent  crowd 
was  East-side  Jewry,  old  and  youthful,  and 
hence  the  pertinence  of  these  words.  It  says : 

Here  were  the  elements  that  make  for  disor¬ 
der  curbed  and  controlled  by  the  personal  cour¬ 
age  of  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  while  he  told  them 
blunt  truths  about  the  vicious  contingent 
among  them,  past  and  present.  His  frank  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  had  been  unjust  and  indiscreet 
in  a  phrase  or  two  in  a  book  written  a  few 
years  ago  did  him  no  less  credit. 

But  the  incident  has  a  wider  significance. 
That,  after  such  wise  and  continued  efforts  to 
advance  and  educate,  a  mob  so  quickly  can  be 
gathered,  and  that  tbe  young  element  should 
contribute  more  than  its  quota  in  audacious 
crime  and  shameless  immorality,  is  indeed  a 
matter  which  must  cause  grave  concern  and 
uneasiness.  Either  the  civilizing  factors  are 
too  few  and  too  weak,  or  the  disorderly  ele¬ 
ment  has  developed  to  an  extent  unrealized 
and  calling  for  more  drastic  remedies. 

To  scatter  the  evil  is  only  to  spread  the  pes¬ 
tilence.  It  must  be  fought  on  the  spot.  There 
must  be  no  concealment  and  no  mistaken  com¬ 
passion.  Justice  must  take  its  course.  Tbe 
daily  papers  furnish  a  record  of  crime  and  vice 
which  can  no  longer  be  denied,  and  when  Jews 
are  proven  to  be  the  panderers  let  them  suffer 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  as  some  “cadets” 
have  already  met  their  deserts. 

We  doubt  whether  the  tenement  system  is 
entirely  responsible  for  vice  or  whether  over¬ 
crowding  is  the  sole  cause  at  fault.  It  is  not 
poverty  nor  hard  toil.  It  is  primarily  tbe 
want  of  knowledge,  the  absence  of  moral 
training.  Religion  has  been  too  much  associ¬ 
ated  with  mechanical  forms,  and  as  most  of 
these  pass  away  in  the  American  atmosphere 
the  young  have  no  restraint,  while  parental 
example  is  too  often  missing,  and  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  are  educated  by  the  gutter  and 
for  the  gutter  by  their  street  companions. 

The  last  sentence  is  deeply  significant.  Not 
till  one  learns  by  personal  study,  how  thor¬ 
oughly  formal  is  the  religion  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  Protestant  and  Oatholio,  can  one 
realize  what  be  the  effect  upon  our  immigrants 
'  of  the  absence  of  form  in  our  church  Ife. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  8EPTEMBEB  1,  1801. 

ISAAC  THE  PEACEMAKER. 

The  Intermediate  Lesson. 

The  Bacrifice  of  Isaac  was,  as  we  should  ex> 
poet,  the  crowning  event  in  Abraham’s  life, 
not  only  morally,  bnt  historically.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  told  abont  the  Friend  of 
Gk>d,  except  how  the  tie  to  earth  was  loosened 
by  the  death  of  Sarah.  For  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  incident  of  Eetnrah  and  her  children 
(xxT.  1-4)  is  placed  in  its  present  position,  not 
beoanse  it  chronologically  belongs  there,  bnt 
becanse  it  was  of  too  small  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Chosen  People  to  jnstify  placing 
it  where  it  wonld  break  into  the  true  narra¬ 
tive.  This  consideration  does  away  with  the 
shock  which  we  naturally  feel  at  being  told, 
as  we  suppose,  that  after  the  truly  miraculous 
birth  of  Isaac,  a  birth  which  so  sharply  tested 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  he  had  at  a  far  more 
advanced  age  become  the  parent  of  a  numerous 
progeny.  Eetnrah,  we  are  distinctly  told  (xxv. 

,  compare  1  Chron.  i.  82),  was  a  concubine, 
like  Hagar,  and  we  are  also  told  that  her  sons 
were  grown  men  some  time  before  Abarham’s 
death.  This  bit  of  genealogy  is  inserted  for 
the  same  very  important  reason  that  other  such 
genealogies  are  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(xxii.  20-24,  xxv.  1-15,  etc.),  to  remind  Israel 
of  the  great  truth  which  their  history  shows  us 
they  were  always  forgetting,  that  though  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  nations  for  a  great  purpose, 
they  yet  owe  to  them  the  duties  of  kinship. 
Kinship  being  the  strong  tie  that  it  is  among 
all  Oriental  peoples,  the  presence  of  these 
chronologies  in  the  narrative  is  another  way 
of  reiterating  the  injunction  to  Abraham, 
Therefore  be  thou  a  blessing  (Qen.  xii.  2).  The 
names  of  Eetnrah’s  sons  are  names  of  well 
known  desert  tribes,  who  all  became  merged 
with  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  their  elder 
brother,  and  are  so  treated  by  the  writer  of 
the  story  of  Joseph  (xxxvii.  25,  compare  28,  86). 

We  have,  then,  after  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
no  event  of  Abraham’s  life  other  than  the 
death  of  Sarah.  The  story  is  one  of  exquisite 
beauty  in  its  res  rained  pathos.  There  is  much 
of  archaeological  interest  in  the  account,  so 
strikingly  preserving  a  picture  of  the  time. 
One  point  is  of  particular  importance  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible,  as  bearing  np6n  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  preservation  of  these  early  histories 
down  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  old  persua¬ 
sion  that  Noah  wrote  the  history  down  to  his 
time,  and  Abraham  that  from  Noah  to  his  time, 
is  no  longer  even  popularly  held ;  but  it  is  still 
taught  by  many  that  we  have  in  xxiii.  17,  18. 
an  extract  from  a  very  ancient  document. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  writing  was  extensively 
practiced  at  this  time  in  Canaan,  and  that 
legal  documents  did  exist ;  bnt  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to,  far  from  being  an  evidence  that  Ab¬ 
raham  committed  his  family  history  to  writing, 
or  that  a  written  document  was  passed  qn  this 
occasion,  is  very  clear  evidence  that  at  least  no 
written  document  passed  from  the  Hittite  chiefs 
to  Abraham  when  this  puerhase  was  made. 
The  transaction  was  confirmed,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  prevailing  to  this  day  among  unlettered 
Eastern  tribes,  in  the  presence  of  all  that  went 
in  at  the  gate  of  the  city :  a  proceeding  entirely 
unnecessary  where  written  documents  are 
passed. 

The  life  of  Isaac  after  that  supreme,  moment 
when  he  lay  bound  upon  the  altar  was  singu¬ 
larly  uneventful.  Isaac  indeed  is  a  very 
shadowy  character,  as  the  narrative  presents 
him,  very  secondary  and  passive,  a  mere  link 
between  Abraham  and  Jacob.  His  history  in¬ 


deed  has  been  described  with  much  justice  as 
Abraham’s  history  in  parvo,  with,  it  may  be 
added,  a  suggestion  of  Jacob’s  beautiful  love 
story.  The  incidents  are  simply  these:  his 
marriage  to  a  Syrian  wife  and  her  subsequent 
barrenness,  the  first  repeated  by  Jacob,  the 
second  found  in  the  histories  of  both  Abraham 
and  Jacob;  the  famine  which  sent  him  to  live 
among  the  Philistines  of  Garar,  a  repetition  of 
Abraham’s  story,  even  to  the  names  not  only 
of  the  King,  bnt  of  his  chief  captain,  which  to 
say  the  least  is  a  striking  coincidence,  both 
stories  including  a  quarrel  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines  about  wells,  and  an  oath  sworn  at  the 
well  Beersheba;  and  the  blessing  of  the  patri¬ 
arch’s  two  sons,  which  has  no  parallel  else¬ 
where,  bnt  in  which  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  blessing  is  in  Abraham’s  name.  The  event 
belongs  in  fact  rather  to  the  story  of  Jacob 
than  to  that  of  his  father.  There  are  also  two 
theophanies  (chap.  xxvi.  2,24), which  are  strik¬ 
ing  for  the  absence  of  that  vividness  and  gra¬ 
phic  reality  which  characterizes  the  theopha- 
nies  in  Abraham's  story. 

Isaac  is  pre-eminently  the  man  of  home 
pieties,  of  home  affections  The  beautiful 
story  of  his  marriage  follows  on  the  death  of 
Sarah.  No  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament,  not 
even  that  which  tells  of  the  love  of  Jacob  for 
Rachel,  breathes  a  lovelier  spirit  than  the 
twenty- fourth  of  Genesis.  The  picture  is  truly 
Eastern,  yet  it  is  no  mere  Eastern  story ;  every 
line  of  it  is  as  far  raised  above  mere  legend  or 
folk  lore  as  it  is  above  dry  historic  science,  by 
the  spiritual  meaning  which  transfigures  it  all. 
Tet  lifelike  as  is  the  picture  in  all  its  setting, 
its  details,  and  in  the  striking  realism  of  the 
two  principal  characters,  Eliezer  and  Rebekah, 
Isaac  himself  is  only  a  shadow ;  it  is  not  he, 
bnt  the  go-between,  Eliezer,  who  truly  lives  in 
this  story,  and  the  contrast  between  the  gentle 
sense  of  comfort  for  his  mother  s  loss  which 
Rebekah  brings  Isaac,  and  the  intense  and 
deathless  passion  with  which  Rachel  inspires 
Jacob,  is  the  contrast  of  moonlight  with  sun¬ 
light. 

The  story  goes  on  to  show  that  Isaac’s  faith, 
no  less  than  that  of  Abraham,  needed  testing. 
Isaac  must  learn  the  lesson  that  we  all  need  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  God  is  actively  concerned 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  large  plans;  that  he 
does  not  simply  set  affairs  in  train  and  leave 
them  to  work  themselves  out  by  natural  law. 
Twenty  years  of  waiting  must  come  before  the 
birth  of  the  promised  son.  And  with  his  ad¬ 
vent  came  a  new  testing,  for  twin  sons  were 
bom,  and  the  prophecy  that  the  younger  was 
to  be  preferred  to  the  elder  was  by  no  means 
so  emphatic  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
divine  purpose.  It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
next  to  impossible  for  either  Isaac  or  Rebekah 
to  have  taken  that  interest  in  Esau  which 
common  justice  required,  which  the  very  help¬ 
lessness  of  a  little  child,  the  impressibility  of 
a  growing  boy,  demand,  had  they  been  clearly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  choice  of 
Jacob  meant  the  entire  exclusion  of  Esau. 
This  point  appears  to  be  overlooked  by  nearly 
every  writer  on  this  passage,  scholarly  as  well 
as  spiritual.  Isaac  and  Rebekah  were  human, 
like  the  parents  of  to-day.  They  were  likely 
to  be  moved  by  prejudice,  by  natural  affection, 
by  a  thousand  motives,  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  providential  teachings,  bnt  just  as  no  true 
child  and  servant  of  God  to-day  would  deliber¬ 
ately  oppose  himself  to  the  clearly  announced 
will  of  God,  still  less  wonld  Isaac  have  done 
so.  To  hold  that  he  did  so  from  any  cause 
whatever,  most  of  all  from  a  cause  so  puerile, 
or  rather  so  senile,  as  a  love  of  good  food,  is 
to  misread  all  the  testimony  of  his  life,  from 


the  Mount  of  Sacrifice  to  the  hour  when  he' 
blessed  his  two  sons.  Both  Esau  and  Jacob 
were  born  of  the  woman  who  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  promised  seed  (as  Ishmael  had 
not  been) ;  there  was  nothing  in  tb*  prophecy 
to  Rebekah  (xxv.  28)  to  indicate  that  both 
might  not  be  included  in  the  promise,  like  the- 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  next  generation, 
though  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (xlviii. 
19),  like  Judah  and  Reuben  (xlix.  10),  the< 
preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  younger. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxvi.  12-24. 

Golden  Text.  —Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. — 
Matt.  V.  9. 

It  is  dififioult  to  say  why  this  passage  was 
chosen  for  our  lesson,  or  why  Isaac  should  be 
presented  to  the  children  as  pre-eminently  a 
peacemaker.  Abraham  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  Philistines  appears  to  have  been  not  at  all 
less  peaceably  inclined  than  his  son  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  his  magnanimity  in  the 
case  of  Lot  far  surpasses  anything  that  Isaac 
was  called  upon  to  show,  while  Jacob  in  es¬ 
tablishing  peace  with  his  aggrieved  brother 
Esau  shows  himself  master  of  a  far  more  dififi- 
cnlt  situation.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  men¬ 
tioned  above,  Isaac  is  a  shadowy  figure  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Abraham  or  Jacob. 

The  one  point  of  importance  in  the  story  is 
the  evidence  it  gives  of  an  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  that  the  purely  nomadic  life  of  the 
patriarch  was  modified  (as  is  that  of  the  no¬ 
mads  of  the  region  to  day)  by  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  (verse  12).  Jacob  also  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree  an  agriculturist  (xxxvii.  7)  as  Abraham 
was  not.  The  rich  returns,  rightly  attributed 
to  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  (vss.  12,  18)  are  not 
unknown  in  some  parts  of  Syria  to-day. 

Very  interesting  is  the  recital  of  the  confiict 
over  the  wells,  one  of  the  oldest  stories  in  hu¬ 
man  history.  It  has  more  than  once  been 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  long  before 
property  in  land  was  thought  of,  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  water  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
wells  from  communal  ownership ;  and  the  laws 
governing  the  use  of  the  communal  provision 
are  strikingly  shown  in  the  story  of  Jacob 
(xxix.  6-9,  note  the  growth  of  law  in  one  gen¬ 
eration,  by  comparing  Rebekah’s  freedom  of 
action,  xxiv.  6-20).  In  Isaac’s  time  the  law  of 
might  prevailed  in  Philistia,  but  bis  peaceable 
disposition  averted  war.  The  filling  up  of 
wells  was  a  decided  proof  of  hostility  (com¬ 
pare  2  Kings  iii.  26,  Isa  xv.  16.  In  modern 
times  the  Arabs  collect  toll  for  the  use  of  wells). 

There  is  evidence  of  the  intertwining  of  two 
narratives  in  this  story,  clearly  discernible  by 
the  sense,  though  not  marked  as  in  many  cases 
by  different  names  of  God.  It  is  very  clear 
that  verses  14,  16  and  17  belong  together  and 
that  15  should  precede  18.  The  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  of  Isaac  aroused  jealousy 
among  the  Philistines,  which  Abimelech  sought 
to  avert  by  advising  Isaac’s  removal.  The 
filling  up  of  the  wells  was  not,  according  to  the 
narrative,  an  act  due  to  this  hostility :  it  dated 
from  some  time  back ;  bnt  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  events  of  this  chapter  occurred 
before  the  birth  of  the  twin  sons,  and  that 
chronologically  this  chapter  precedes  chapter 
xxv. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Beersheba  had  been 
the  residence  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  in  his 
earlier  days  (xxi.  19)  as  Mamre,  in  which 
Isaac  is  subsequently  found  (xxxv.  27)  also 
had  been  Abraham’s  home.  Our  lesson  closes 
before  the  account  of  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
between  Isaac  and  Abimelech  (vss.  26-88),  to 
which  the  name  of  the  place  is  here  attributed. 
A  different  though  similar  origin  of  the  name 
is  given  in  Abraham’s  story  (xxi.  22-82). 
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ISAAC  THE  PEACE  MAKES. 

Rev*  Charles  R.  Nugent,  Ph  D. 

Isaao  has  been  called  “the  most  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  Old  Testament.”  He  is  jnst 
what  we  should  expect  in  the  child  of  a  father 
and  mother  of  great  faith  and  pure  lives.  Pa¬ 
tient  without  weakness,  and  business-like  with 
out  being  grasping.  He  stopped  long  enough 
in  one  place  to  raise  a  crop,  shepherd  and  gra¬ 
zier  though  he  was,  and  on  what  was  proba¬ 
bly  virgin  soil,  raised  an  immense  harvest,  a 
hundred-fold  what  was  sown.  And  though  he 
was  scrupulously  honest  and  very  considerate 
of  others,  his  heathen  neighbors  began  to  get 
envious  of  him,  because  he  was  getting  well 
to  do.  Finally  the  King  of  the  place  sent  to 
Isaac  requesting  him  to  move  on.  It  was  a 
case  of  jealousy  and  fear. 

There  was  serious  trouble  over  wells  of  wa¬ 
ter.  In  that  country,  wells  are  valuable  pieces 
of  property.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
lived  in  our  great  American  Southwest,  and 
there  realized,  as  never  before,  the  value  of 
water.  Gardens  or  orchard  trees  will  not  grow 
and  yield  without  irrigation.  Drinking  water 
is  peddled  sometimes  from  house  to  house. 
Cattle  and  horses,  running  wild,  even  if  they 
find  scanty  grass  to  eat,  may  have  to  travel 
many  miles  to  find  a  place  to  drink.  There 
was  one  year  when  a  horseman  might  have 
traveled  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line  without 
crossing  a  running  stream.  An  unfailing 
spring  is  as  valuable  as  a  gold  mine.  The  wells 
of  our  American  Southwest  are  mostly  fur¬ 
nished  with  wind-mills,  and  are  the  objects  of 
constant  care.  There  are  many  places  of  course, 
where  water  cannot  be  had  at  all.  In  Isaac’s 
time,  the  water  was  practically  all  raised  by 
hand,  and  the  man  who  dug  a  well  and  found 
a  good  supply  of  water  had  as  much  right  to 
it  as  to  a  farm. 

But  Isaac’s  enemies  filled  in  his  wells  with 
earth,  and  ruined  them.  Such  brutal  things 
are  done  in  the  Orient  even  to-day.  In  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  third  chapter,  you  will 
find  an  account  of  a  very  cruel  war,  where  the 
invading  army  “stopped  all  wells  of  water, and 
felled  all  the  good  trees,  and  marred  every 
good  piece  of  ground  with  stones.  ’  ’  A  barbar¬ 
ous  proceeding  indeejl. 

So  Isaac  might  have  had  a  war  on  his  hands. 
He  had  plenty  of  servants  and  was  rich,  and 
could  have  hired  soldiers;  and  was  doubtless 
well  able  to  defend  himself,  but  he  shrank 
with  horror  from  strife  and  bloodshed.  When 
Isaac  dug  a  well,  the  Philistines  tried  to  take 
it  from  him.  Very  likely  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  old  wells  dug  by  his  father  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  so  his  son,  digging  it  out  after  it  had 
been  treacheroasly  filled  up,  had  thus  a  double 
right  to  it.  But  when  there  was  an  ugly  fuss 
about  it,  Isaac  moved  away. 

It  was  a  beautiful  example  of  a  charity  of 
which  not  many  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  reads  like  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  Isaac  named 
that  the  well  of  “Contention,  ’’  and  dug  another 
well.  They  took  that  from  him,  too,  and  so 
he  sadly  gave  it  up,  and  named  it  the  well  of 
“Hatred.’’  And  finally  he  dug  another  well, 
and  this  third  one  they  let  him  keep.  And 
Isaac  named  this  the  well  of  “Room,’’  room 
enough. 

His  enemies  were  conquered  by  his  forgiving 
spirit,  and  his  gentleness,  and  by  the  evident 
signs  that  God  was  with  him,  and  so  they 
came  and  wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  of  course  Isaac  did  so.  And,  as  was  the 
custom  in  these  days,  they  had  a  sacrifice,  and 
a  feast.  And  that  very  day  his  servants  found 
water  in  another  well,  which  Isaac  named 
“Well  of  the  Oath’’  or  Beersheba,  and  some 
traces  of  this  well  exist  even  to-day. 

So  already  in  Isaac  the  new  spirit  of  the  life 


of  faith  in  the  line  of  Abraham  was  beginning 
to  bless  the  world.  The  Bible  does  not  say. 
Blessed  are  those  who  “get  even’’  with  their 
enemies,  blessed  are  those  who  give  tit  for  tat, 
blessed  are  those  who  never  “give  in,’’  but  in 
the  words  of  the  Master  of  All  it  does  say, 
“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.’’  “I  never  for¬ 
give,  ’  ’  said  a  prond  man  once.  ‘  ‘  Then,  ’  ’  was 
the  gentle  reply,  “I  hope  yon  never  sin.’’ 
’Contention’ leads  on  to  ‘hatred,’  bnt  God’s 
grace  guides  to  the  ‘roomy’  places  and  sure 
promise  of  peace.’’  In  this  spirit  we  shall 
find  “the  peace  of  Christ,’’  “a  well  of  water 
springing  up  onto  everlasting  life.  ’  ’ 


THE  TRIBAL  ALLEGORIES  OF  THE 
PATRIARCHS. 

THE  MORAI.  AND  RELIGIOUS  El-EMENT, 
Abstracts  from  a  course  of  25  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the  Women’s  Class  of  Maplewood  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Malden.  Mass. 

Rev.  Charles  S-  Maofarland.  Ph.D. 

NO.  5. 

Until  quite  recent  times  the  titles  of  the 
Patriarchs  have  been  considered  as  referring  to 
individuals.  A  large  proportion  of  modern 
scholars  regard  them  as  names  of  tribes.  In¬ 
stead  of  pesonal  biographies  they  thus  become 
tribal  histories  in  allegorical  form.  The  name 
Jacob  is  to  be  identified  with  the  people  Israel. 
Esau  represents  the  people  Edom.  (See  Gene¬ 
sis  xxxvi.  1 ;  Obadiah  verses  1  and  6 ;  Genesis 
xxxii.  28,  XXXV.  10;  Psalms  Ixxix.  7,  Ixxxvii. 
2 ;  Isaiah  xiv.  1. )  From  this  point  of  view 
the  story  of  Jacob’s  successful  craft  with  Esau 
represents  the  subjugation  of  the  tribe  Edom 
by  the  tribe  Israel.  The  story  of  Jacob  and 
Laban  represents  the  history  of  the  political  in¬ 
trigues  between  Israel  and  Syria. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
names  are  tribal.  That  is  clear  to  the 
casual  reader.  It  now  appears  to  many  de¬ 
vout  scholars  who  have  "closely  examined 
the  text  that  they  are  all  such.  It  would 
be  impossible  here  to  give  all  the  reasons 
for  this  opinion,  but  one  significant  fact  is 
that  when  we  compare  the  characters  attri¬ 
buted  to  these  individuals,  they  correspond  to 
the  characters  of  the  tribes  which  bore  those 
names.  The  relations  existing  between  these 
persons  correspond  to  the  relations  between  the 
tribes  that  bore  their  names.  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  these  stories  of  the  Patriarchs,  known 
to  be  written  late,  we  have  compositions  to 
account  for  the  geographical  situation  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  explain  their  characters,  and  re¬ 
lations  with  each  other.* 

Would  it  be  a  gain,  or  a  loss,  morally  and 
religiously,  were  the  patriarchal  stories  proved 
to  be  tribal  allegories?  Distinctly  a  gain. 
For  these  stories  are  freed  from  many  moral 
difficulties  when  regarded  as  tribal.  Let  us 
glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  story  of  Lot  and  his 
daughters  as  a  tribal  allegory,  describing  inter¬ 
marriage  between  closely-related  tribes.  Take 
the  stories  of  Jacob  and  Esau  and  Bebekah. 
Consider  them  as  accounts  of  political  intrigues 
between  nations.  Look  at  the  relations  be- 


•  Those  who  read  the  Studies  in  Old  Testament 
Literature,  published  last  year  in  The  Evangelist,  will 
remember,  as  there  pointed  out,  howoften  the  narrative 
shows  an  indifference  to  individuals  as  such,  the  tribe 
or  clan  being  the  chief  preoccupation,  and  no  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  being  made  between  the  individual  and  the 
clan.  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  Is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Gileod,  the  wide  tract  east  of  Jordan  (1  Ch. 
xiv).  The  story  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  Joseph,  in  the 
same  chapter  (vss.  30-M)  is  explicable  only  as  a  tribal 
allegory.  The  firstborn  son  of  Canaan  was  the  city 
Zidon  (1  Chron,  i ;  13),  and  tribal  names  are  given  to  bis 
other  sons  in  the  verses  which  follow  (vss.  14-19).  The 
sons  of  Caleb  are  called  the  fathers  of  cities  in  1  Chron. 
ii :  50 .53  (compare  iv  :  3).  In  chapter  Iv  :  14  of  this  book 
a  certain  Joan  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  valley  of 
craftsmen  (margin),  and  In  verse  19  “the  sons  o/  Hodrah" 
Are  “the  father”  of  certain  persons.  We  are  told  In 
verse  22  that  “the  records  are  ancient,”  the  old  docu¬ 
ments  here  carefully  preserved  being  puzzling  to  the 
chronicler  hims-lf,  precisely  because  of  the  lack  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Individual  and  the  clan. 

Editor  Evangelist. 


tween  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  Hagar ;  between 
Jacob  and  Leah  and  Rachel  and  Billah. 
Taken  personally  they  are  not  lofty,  to  say  the 
least."  Take  them  as  |[aooonnts  (of  «the  inter- 
r’^ations  between  tribes  and  the '  moral  diffi¬ 
culty  is  largely  eliminated.  Consider  the 
story  of  Abraham,  Sarah  and  Ablmeleoh  as 
illustrating  some  tribal  transaction.  The 
sending  away  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  ^The  ao- 
oount  of  Dinah  and  Sheohem,  where  we  have 
a  suggestion  of  "the  tribal  use  of  the  name 
Sheohem,  in  that  we  know  this  was  the  name 
of  a  place.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
where  literary  criticism  has  brought  ns  tradi¬ 
tional  loss  with  great  moral  gain. 

Serious-minded  readers  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  moral  questions  involved  in  these 
stories  considered  as  [personal  ^biographies. 
Those  difficulties  are  dispelled  when  we  inter¬ 
pret  them  as  tribal.  Let  the  reader  take  up  each 
one  of  these  narratives  thoughtfully,  "andjread 
it  first  as  a  personal  biography.  Then  let  [him 
re-read  it.  substituting  forJaoob,  its  synonym, 
Israel ;  for  Esau,  its  synonym  Edom.  He  can¬ 
not  fail  to  find  in  the  second  reading  relief 
from  the  painful  moral  questions  involved  in 
the  traditional 'interpretation. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  mark  of 
the  result  of  modern  critiism.  Its  (losses  to 
tradition  are  gains  for  ethics  and  religion. 
Malden.  Mass. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D*D. 

Aquainted  with  God. 

Aug.  26.  Divine  companlouship.  John  17: 20-26. 

27.  Practicing  His  presence.  Acts  10:  24-33. 

28.  A  qu'et  hour.  Luke  6:  12-19. 

29.  Acquaintence  by  obediance.  John  9:  24.^, 

30.  God  with  ns.  John  1: 6-14. 

31.  Knowing  God  by  the  Spirit.  1  Cor.  2: 6-13, 

Sept.  1.  Topic -Spiritual  acquaintance.  Job  22:  21-23 

Job,  hero  and  poet,  is  a  'jubilant  conqueror. 
If  you  would  know  how  high,  fine  and  true  is 
the  note  he  struck  in  xxii.  21,  compare  it’with 
John  xvii.  3.  “Acquaint  now  thyself  with 
him,  and  be  at  peace ;  thereby  good  shall  come 
unto  thee.’’  “And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus 
Christ.  ’  ’  Man  never  comes  to  himself  and  to 
his  own  until  he  knows  God.  The  next  best 
thing  to  being  God  himself  is  to  be  God’s  child. 
This  priceless  boon  of  reconciled  sonship  comes 
with  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  not  the  existence  of  God,  which  Christ 
came  primarily  and  pre-eminently  to  reveaL 
Without  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Father,  life’s 
profoundest  questions,  “Whence,  Who,  Why 
and  Whither?’’  cannot  be  answered.  Christ 
centered  both  his  prayer  and  purpose  in  our 
union  with  God.  “That  they  all  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are.  ’  ’  “  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  one  in  ns  ’’ j  What  a  sublime 
word  “reconciliation”  becomes  in  the^light  of 
these  facts.  By  faith  we  are  born  of  ^.God. 
One  with  him  in  being,  we  become  one  with 
him  in  purpose  and  effort. 

Acquaintance  is  the  result  of  communion, 
not  of  contact.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
either  seen  or  met  the  person;  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  acquaintance.  It  means  that  we 
know  them.  It  is  as  pertinent  to  the  theme, 
as  it  is  important  to  its  understanding,  to  no¬ 
tice  when  and  to  whom  God  grants  larger  rev¬ 
elations.  For  such  revelation,  prayer  is  often 
a  preparation.  The  angel  of^God  came  to  Cor¬ 
nelius  whilst  he  was  praying.  It  was  of,  as 
well  as  to,  this  man  that  the  angel  said,  “Thy 
prayers  and  thine  alms  are  gone  up  for  a  me¬ 
morial  before  God.”  Nor  did  the  coming  of 
Peter  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  profound 
purpose  which  was  underneath  it  all.  “Now 
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therefor*  we  are  all  here  present  in  the  Bight 
of  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  have  been  com¬ 
manded  thee  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  It  was  whilst 
Peter  was  praying  that  the  sheet  was  let  down 
from  heaven,  which  tanght  him  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Till  then  the  fnll  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Master’s  commission.  “Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature’’  had  not  dawned  npon  him.  Never¬ 
more  coaid  the  religion  of  Ohrist  be  merely 
racial.  After  a  whole  night  of  prayer  on  a 
moontain,  Ohrist  called  his  disciples  to  him, 
and  chose  the  twelve.  A  ten  day  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  preceded  Pentecost. 

In  order  that  we  may  become  acquainted 
with  God,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Pledge  em¬ 
phasizes  three  points.  “Trusting  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  him  that 
I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  he  would  like  to 
have  me  do ;  that  I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my 
life  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Bible  every  day.’’ 
Here  we  have  communion  with  God  in  effort, 
in  prayer,  and  in  word.  To  do  God’s  will,  we 
must  know  God.  To  know  God  we  must  study 
his  word,  commune  with  him  in  prayer,  and 
co-operate  with  him  in  effort.  Here  as  else¬ 
where,  we  learn  by  doing.  “If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of‘  God. ’’  “If  any  man  be  a 
worshipper  of  God,  and  do  his  will,  him  he 
heareth. ’’  The  “Beloved  Disciple,’’  whose 
head  leaned  npon  the  Master’s  bosom  at  the 
last  Sapper,  and  whose  Gospel  gives  us  the 
best  heart  life  we  have  of  Christ,  uses  words 
of  deep  meaning  in  his  First  Epistle.  Out  of 
his  own  fulness  of  knowledge  he  speaks  in 
order  that  he  may  lead  ns  into  the  same  fulness 
of  knowledge.  “That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you  also,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  (communion)  with  us: 
yea  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.’’  “If  we  say  that 
we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  the 
darkness,  we  lie. 'and  do  not  the  truth:  but  if 
we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanseth  ns  from  all 
sin.’’  Acquaintance,  communion,  fellowship 
with  God  means  to  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is 
in  the  light.  Sins  there  will  be,  for  both  com¬ 
prehension  and  effort  are  imperfect,  but '  ‘  if  we 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for¬ 
give  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.  ’  ’ 

- - - ; - 1 

THe  Prayer  Meeting  I 


Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart. 

Week  beginning  Angust  S5. 

The  Certainty  of  Judgment.  John  5:  24.39 

The  pride  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome 
is  Michel  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment.  On  the 
throne  of  his  glory  sits  Christ,  the  “King  of 
majesty  tremendous,’’  and  the  wicked  fall 
away  from  before  his  awful  presence  into  per¬ 
dition.  In  the  architrave  of  the  beautiful 
church  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  is  sculptured 
a  judgment  scene  in  which  we  see  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen  taking  her  place  at  the  left  and  interced¬ 
ing  with  the  Saviour  for  sinners.  “To  the 
Son,’’  as  we  read  in  the  passage  before  us, 
“the  Father  has  given  all  judgment,’’  yet  our 
hearts  shrink  from  contemplating  these  con¬ 
crete  and  explicit  representations  of  the  “Dies 
Irae. ’’  I 

Judgment  is  certain.  One  of  the  first  and 
hardest  tasks  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
was  to  convince  Israel  of  the  moral  character 
of  God  and  of  his  imperative  demand  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  people  who  would  enjoy  his 
favor.  “Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,’*  said 
Amos,  for  cherished  sin  means  doom.  So  long 
as  we  believe  in  a  holy  God  we  must  believe 


in  the  reward  of  righteousness  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin. 

Jesus  is  judge.  “The  Father  gave  him  au¬ 
thority  to  execute  judgment. ’’  The  medieval 
theologians  were  not  mistaken  in  laying  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fact,  for  it  is  Scriptural.  Yet 
was  it  necessary  that  he  be  raised  on  his  awful 
judgment  seat  so  far  away  from  sinful  needy 
humanity  that  the  bouI's  longing  must  make 
the  Magdalen  intercessor,  or  enthrone  the 
Virgin  as  “queen  of  mercy’’? 

It  is  as  life  giver  that  “there  is  given  to 
him  all  judgment’’  (vss.  21,  22,  26,  27).  Not 
as  the  arbitrary  occupant  of  a  far-off  throne, 
but  by  bis  nature  and  his  character,  by  bis 
work  and  his  word  he  judges;  and  before  him 
continually  souls  are  parting  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left.  “God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
should  be  saved  through  him’’  (iii.  17).  It  is 
not  an  ofQce  in  which  be  delights,  hut  the 
necessary  corollary  to  his  mission  of  salvation. 
“This  is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  is  come 
into  the  world  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  the  light’’  (iii.  19).  t'lf  any  man  hear 
my  sayings  and  keep  them  not,  I  judge  him 
not.  The  word  that  1  speak  the  same  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day’’  (xii.  47,  48).  He 
that  rejects  is  self-condemned.  “He  that  be- 
lieveth  is  not  judged’’  (iii.  18),  for  already 
“he  hath  the  life’’  which  is  the  Saviour’s  gift. 

“Because  he  is  son  of  man,’’  he  is  judge. 
He  condemns  sin  in  the  flesh,  because  in  the 
flesh  he  was  holy.  He  knows  man’s  difficulties. 
He  knows  man’s  possibilities.  He  is  incarnate 
law,  and  incarnate  opportunity.  He  lacks  no 
truest  sympathy,  no  purest  holiness,  no  fullest 
love.  Therefore  having  done  all  that  infinitude 
can  plan  or  do  for  man,  he  is  judge  of  those 
whose  love  of  darkness  is  their  doom.  It  is 
the  brightness  of  the  light  that  shows  the 
shadow  dark. 

This  moral  judgment  is  a  present  fact. 
Every  day  is  a  judgment  day,  wherever  the 
truth  of  Ohrist  is  known  his  judgment  seat  is 
set  up.  Character  is  marked  and  made  by  the 
light,  and  continually  men  are  pressing  for¬ 
ward  to  welcome  the  light,  or  turning  back  to 
walk  in  the  darkness. 

The  final  judgment  which  all  must  face  will 
be  but  the  ratification  and  award  of  that  which 
has  been  before  determined  by  the  soul’s 
choice.  Sin  will  cast  a  darker  shadow  in  light 
of  the  unveiled  glory,  and  they  that  have  been 
Christ’s  on  earth  shall  not  fear,  for  it  is  not 
judgment  that  they  face,  but  “the  joy  of  their 
Lord.’’ 

W^oman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


ALASKAN  TRAITS-  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

The  Alaskan  missionary  finds  a  trait  of  the 
native  which  interferes  very  much  with  his 
advancement  along  the  line  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  a  love  of  roving.  Our  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Juneau  writes: 

“Before  the  winter  is  fairly  broken  he  be¬ 
comes  restless  and  at  once  commences  to  plan 
for  bis  summer’s  campaign.  About  the  last  of 
March  he  packs  his  effects,  including  the  fam¬ 
ily  even  to  the  baby,  into  his  canoe,  and  off 
he  goes  to  some  familiar  camping  ground. 
Having  fulfilled  his  purpose  there,  which  may 
be  to  gather  the  herring  egg,  or  seaweed,  or  to 
hunt  he  strikes  bis  tent  and  paddles  off  to 
Bomeother  quarter.  So  that,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  summer  he  will  have  visited  as  many  as  six 
or  more  camps.  He  has  one  place  where  he 
gathers  his  seaweed,  the  Indian’s  lettuce ;  an¬ 
other  where  he  catches  salmon ;  another  where 
he  gathers  fish  eggs,  his  most  relishable  dish ; 
and  another  where  he  hunts.  So  he  spends 
one  summer,  or  rather  season,  from  March  to 


October,  roving  from  place  to  place,  engaged 
in  procuring  his  next  winter’s  supply  of  food. 
Daring  this  tiine,  you  will  see  very  little  of 
him  in  bis  village  or  real  home.  He  may  come 
in  once  or  twice,  but  only  to  remain  a  day  or 
two,  long  enough  to  provide  himself  with  some 
necessary  articles  from  the  store,  when  he  is 
off  again.  Like  our  rich  city  cousins  in  the 
states,  he  boards  the  doors  and  windows' of  his 
mansion  and  hies  himself  to  the  country  for 
the  season.  But,  unlike  them,  he  provides 
himself  with  neither  purse  nor  scrip  (and 
scarcely  coat),  and  goes  forth  to  fish  and  hunt 
for  a  livelihood  and  not  for  fun.  However,  he 
gets  fun  out  of  it,  as  well  as  profit.  This  sum¬ 
mer  ‘outing  system,  ’  long  practiced  by  the  abo- 
riginees  of  our  fair  Northland,  accounts  for 
our  deserted  native  villages  and  cburohes  in 
the  summer  time.’’ 

Notwithstanding  this  roving  trait,  the  town 
of  Saxman  is  growing  and  industries  are  being 
established  which  with  the  erection  of  com¬ 
fortable  houses  will  tend  to  develop  a  love  for 
the  home  and  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  little  town.  Our  native  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  says: 

“We  are  moving  along  three  lines  princi¬ 
pally,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  people, 
the  building  up  of  the  town  of  Saxman,  and 
the  establishment  of  industries  with  which  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  this  community.  By 
no  means  do  we  claim  any  success  in  these 
undertakings.  Our  faith,  love  and  energy  in 
the  work  are  unshaken. 

“Regarding  the  first,  we  beg  to  say  that 
Saxman  is  a  Christian  community.  Some  of 
the  people  here  are  very  sincere  in  their  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Others  of  them  are  yet  easily  swayed 
back  and  forth.  But  they  are  Christian  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  discarded  many  of  their 
old  beliefs  and  customs ;  they  have  professed 
Christianity  and  tried  all  they  can  to  lead 
Christian  lives,  and  they  come  to  all  our  ser¬ 
vices  regularly.  The  Word  of  God  is  faithfully 
studied  here. 

‘  “We  realize  the  necessity  of  a  good  town 
where  the  influences  are  uplifting.  Acting  on 
the  realization,  we  are  endeavoring  to  help 
these  people  build  up  their  town.  They  have 
already  erected  some  good  and  comfortable 
houses  and  have  organized  the  place  into  a 
government  of  its  own.  They  frequently  get 
together  to  discuss  town  affairs.  We  try  to 
make  this  place  orderly  and  enjoyable.  The 
people  recenly  bought  a  set  of  brass  band  in¬ 
struments  and  their  young  menare  being  drilled 
in  their  proper  use.  Were  it  not  tor  the  de¬ 
moralizing  influences  of  the  many  liquor  dens 
of  our  neighbor  town  our  people  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  safe. 

“We  have  a  large  steam  saw  mill  here,  and 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  night  its  steam 
puffs  are  beard.  It  employs  some  thirty  men, 
and  no  others  but  the  natives  are  owners  and 
managers  of  it.  The  mill  turns  out  as  good 
lumber  as  can  be  purchased  on  Puget  Sound. 
Steamers  call  here  to  get  manufactured  lumber 
and  its  trade  is  large.  Orders  for  lumber  con¬ 
tinually  come  to  the  office  of  the  mill,  and 
these  orders  are  promptly  filled.  Is  not  this 
something  worth  noticing?  We  think  that 
this  is  only  a  beginning  We  believe  in  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity. ’’  S.  H.  P. 

One  of  our  earnest  temperance  brethren  so¬ 
journing  from  the  South,  who  is  inclined,  per¬ 
haps,  to  create  a  third  party,  but  who  presides 
over  a  large  and  fashionable  parish,  was  telling 
the  other  day  how  he  bad  recently  secured  the 
discharge  of  his  organist,  who  was  inclined  to 
imbibe  too  freely. 

He  declared  that  he  had  detected  him  in 
playing  the  congregation  out,  to  the  strains  of 
some  drinking  song,  by  a  beer  drinking  Eng¬ 
lishman,  entitled,  “Crossing  thf*B»’’I 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Olarex. 
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Correspondence 


;  PARIS  THROUGH  AMERICAN  EYES. 

In  my  rambles  this  afternoon,  by  accident  I 
saw  an  impressive  sight.  Passing  the  old 
Eglise  of  Notre  Dume  d’Antenil,  I  stepped  in 
to  see  it,  and  to  my  sorprise  found  myself 
one  of  a  great  congregation.  Son  and  candle 
cast  their  light  over  a  host  of  children  clad  in 
their  robes  of  white,  with  the  long  veils  falling 
lightly  over  their  shonlders.  It  was  the  com- 
mnnion  service,  and  from  the  high  pnlpit  an 
earnest,  intellectnal  priest  was  addressing  the 
children.  Again  there  was  the  indescribable 
mnsio  of  the  voice,  the  artistic  use  of  tones 
and  the  native  eloquence.  I  shall  always  hear 
ringing  in  my  ears  the  words,  “Vive  pour 
Ohrist :  vive  pour  Jesus  Christ !  II  faut  vivre 
comme  les  soldats  daus  labataille  de  la  vie  I’’.  . 
Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  had  a  delightful  af¬ 
ternoon  with  Mr  Vance  Thompson,  son  of  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson  of  New  York.  I  wish 
that  yon  could  see  this  pretty  little  home  at 
Antenil,  a  suburb,  but  within  the  gates  of 
Paris.  Yon  are  admitted  through  a  gate, 
closed  at  night,  into  a  beautiful  “enclos, ’’  or 
park.  A  green  lane  twists  and  turns  between 
the  houses,  and  here  one  loses  the  weary  din 
and  rush  of  the  great  city,  and  instead  there 
is  the  odor  of  blossoms  and  the  new  song  of 
the  birds.  Many  of  the  men,  the  authors,  of 
whom  Thompson  writes  are  celebrated,  and  I 
'Should  not  call  them  second  rate.  His  book 
gives  one  a  good  insight  into  the  various  schools 
of  thought  which  exist  to-day  in  France. 

Tuesday,  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  just  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  was 
struck  anew  with  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
the  interior  and  the  yellow  glory  from  the 
stained  windows,  which  floods  the  high  altar 
with  its  light.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  read  enough  of  Voltaire  to  judge 
of  his  writings,  but  Carlyle  was,  no  doubt, 
right  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  if  not  of  his  writings.  What  the  word 

great’’  means  exactly,  when  applied  to  a 
writer’s  thought,  I  do  not  know.  Voltaire 
was  brilliant  and  bad  a  wonderful  intellect 
and  his  words  are  strong  of  their  kind.  The 
man  had  a  great  mind,  but  of  course,  his 
thought  was  not  morally  great.  I  have  the 
account  of  his  last  hours  by  his  physician. 
They  were  extremely  sad.  .  .  .  Yesterday  was 
my  birthday,  which  I  celebrated  by  spending 
a  fascinating  afternoon  at  Flammarion’s,  the 
famous  publisher.  Every  student  here  in  time 
gets  the  book  fever.  One  Yale  fellow,  whom  I 
knew,  took  home  eight  hundred  books  I — and 
he  was  not  sure  of  his  future  either.  The  cost 
of  binding  alone  in  New  York  is  the  same  as 
both  binding  and  book  here. 

Yesterday  evening,  I  went  to  the  St.  Laziare 
Station  to  see  my  good  friend  E.  off  to  Lon¬ 
don.  He  has  changed  bis  plans  and  will  study 
at  the  British  Museum  for  some  time,  instead 
of  returning  to  America.  All  these  men  who 
have  bad  years  of  College  study  And  it  still 
necessary  to  work  long  and  hard  in  order  to 
reach  the  goal  at  last.  I  certainly  sympathize 
with  any  of  these  bright,  sturdy  fellows,  who 
are  struggling  along  the  road  where  there 
seem  to  be  so  few  flowers  to  pluck,  dreaming 
of  contentment  and  of  some  one  who  is  waiting 
at  the  other  end— or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a 
brighter  way?  We  drop  into  each  others’  rooms 
often  and  there  are  always  the  grip  of  the  hand 
and  words  of  encouragement.  “B.,  what  are 
the  chances  of  success  in  the  South?’’  “This 
lingo  is  awfully  discouraging  I ’ ’  “Oh,  yon 
will  soon  understand,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
weeks!’’  “Boys,  they  tell  me  that  there  is 
good  chance  of  my  work  on  D.  being  crowned 
by  the  Academie.  Think  of  it !  Why,  it  would 
make  me  I  Then,  for  my  girl  and  a  settled 


life!  Don’t  leave  me,  fellows,  I  want  you  to 
stay  to  keep  up  my  courage. ’’  How  many  of 
us  will  reap  the  best  of  what  we  have  sown? 
At  least,  we  shall  have  this :  the  memory  of 
sincere  words,  timely  spoken,  and  the  thought 
of  the  College  song,  “Hand  to  band,  boys,  and 
heart  to  heart.  ’  ’  Edmund  Bliss. 


DOWN  TOWN  CHURCHES. 

A  MICMORT  AND  A  QUERY. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  Some  months  ago  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  O.  F.  Presbry, 
entitled,  A  Missionary  Meeting  of  Three,  and 
What  Came  of  It,  opened  up  the  flood  gates  of 
memory  in  a  truly  refreshing  way. 

I  was  a  resident  of  Buffalo  in  1865,  the  date 
of  that  missionary  meeting,  and  the  names  the 
good  Doctor  scattered  with  a  free  hand  through 
his  article,  were  as  familiar  to  my  ear  as  they 
were  to  his.  Heacook,  that  prince  among 
preachers,  whose  like  has  never  filled  a  pnlpit 
in  Western  New  York;  Bristol,  Hale,  Sykes  and 
Gorman,  all  of  them  were  dear  personal  frien  ds 
of  mine  in  the  Inog  ago. 

Milnor  Street  Mission,  the  glory  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  Street  Church,  was  about  the  best  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday-school  that  I  have  ever  had  any 
knowledge  of,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  of  its 
continued  prosperity. 

I  cannot  resist  a  desire  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
Samuel  D.  Sykes,  who  was  its  exceedingly  suc¬ 
cessful  Superintendent  for  almost  a  score  of 
years.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  somewhat  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  for  several  years  previously,  and  I 
know  something  of  his  untiring  and  ceaseless 
work  for  the  Milnor  street  school. 

He  was  a  busy  business  man,  but  could  al¬ 
ways  be  relied  upon  for  assistance  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  Sunday-school  work  of  the  city,  with 
which  we  were  both  ofiQcially  connected.  His 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  was  sure  to  set  it— what¬ 
ever  it  was— in  motion,  and  the  motion  was 
none  of  your  slow  and  measured  movements. 
I  never  wondered  at  the  momentum  with  which 
Milnor  Street  Mission  progressed,  for  I  know 
somewhat  of  the  motive  power  with  which  it 
was  driven. 

His  sodden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his 
host  of  friends.  The  Lafayette  Street  Church 
could  not  hold  the  throng  who  sought  to  pay 
the  last  sad  respect  to  bis  remains. 

I  well  remember  the  opening  words  of  Dr. 
Heacock  when  he  rose  to  address  the  assem¬ 
blage.  Said  he,  ‘  No  one  ever  knows  how 
rapidly  a  cacnon  ball  is  traveling  until  it  is 
■topped.’’  That  sentence  fitly  expressed  my 
dear  friend’s  whole  life.  No  one  knew  how 
rapidly  he  was  forging  ahead,  until  the  end 
came ;  and  it  did  seem  as  though  he  had  been 
admonished  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  “What 
thou  doest  do  quickly.  ’  ’ 

Another  thought  in  connection  with  the  Mil¬ 
nor  Street  Mission:  In  those  days,  I  used 
often  to  wonder  why  a  Presbyterian  Church 
was  not  organized  there.  It  would  have  grown 
into  a  large  flourishing  church  long  before  this 
time,  and  have  given  added  strength  to  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  Buffalo.  Dr.  Presbry’s  article 
said,  “Many  have  united  with  the  home 
church’’  .  .  .  “and  many  are  now  leaders  in 
German  Protestant  Churches,  ’  ’  etc. 

If  a  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  organized 
there,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  these 
same  young  people  would  have  grown  up  Ger¬ 
man  Presbyterians  instead  of  German  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  to-day  there  would  have  been  an¬ 
other  strong  church  of  our  denomination  in  the 
German  portion  of  Buffalo.  I  say  nothing  to 
the  disparagement  of  our  German  Protestant 
friends,  God  bless  them  in  their  work ;  but  it 
was  Presbyterian  money  and  brains  that  built 
up  Milnor  Street  Mission,  and  yet  to-day  it  is 
only  a  Mission.  I  used  to  know  Buffalo  “like 
a  book,  ’  ’  and  since  my  removal  I  have  kept 


somewhat  in  touch  with  it.  I  know  that  our 
First  Church  there  is  now  miles  away  from  its 
old  location.  The  Lafayette  Street  Church, 
about  whose  mission  I  am  writing,  has  gone 
still  farther  to  the  north,  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  the  old  North  Church,  my 
old  love,  will  dispose  of  its  valuable  property 
and  move  out,  too,  leaving  only,  the  East 
Church  and  the  Central  Church  where  they 
can  be  called  down- town  churches. 

I  am  not  saying  a  word  against  these  move¬ 
ments,  for  I  know  the  arguments  used  seem 
almost  unanswerable.  Still  in  all  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  south  of  Genesee  street  and  east  of 
Main  street,  containing  I  suppose  two  hundred 
thousand  people,  there  is  only  one  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  East,  and  that  would  not  be  in  ex¬ 
istence,  if  the  policy  of  the  North  Church  had 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lafayette  Street 
Church. 

The  North  Church  established  a  mission  in 
Seneca  street,  well  out  towards  the  city  limits, 
along  in  the  sixties,  and  for  years  it  was  cared 
for  by  the  home  church,  gathering  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  both  children  and  adults.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  which  prevails  in  nearly  all  such 
missions,  of  receiving  all  who  desire  church 
membership  into  the  home  church,  and  a  large 
number  were  thus  added  to  'the  roll  of  the 
North  Church.  With  commendable  willingness 
to  sacrifice  something  to  the  local  church  for 
the  benefit  of  Presbyterianism,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wolcott  Calkins,  then  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  advised  and  urged  the  organization  of 
a  new  church  in  that  field. 

As  a  result  of  this  wise  forethought,  the  East 
Presbyterian  Church  was  organized,  and  under 
its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  D.D.,  it  has 
grown  to  large  proportions,  and  is  now  the 
only  Presbyterian  Church  which  can  minister 
to  a  very  large  down-town  population. 

Which  was  the  wiser  plan?  I  know  it  reads 
well  in  the  Minutes  of  General  Assembly  to 
see  the  roll  of  membership  away  up  in  the 
thousands  with  an  equally  large  Sunday-school 
membership,  and  that  the  pastors  who  will¬ 
ingly  reduce  those  fat  figures  by  dropping  a 
large  number  of  names  into  the  roll  of  a  new 
church  are  about  as  rare  as  hen’s  teeth ;  but 
is  there  no  remedy?  O.  S.  C. 


GOD  KEEPS  MY  TREASURES. 

“  The  world  grows  lonely,  and  with  many  a  tear, 

I  stretch  out  longing  bands  In  vain  to  clasp 

The  treasures  of  my  life  and  hold  them  here,' 

But  all  things  dear  seem  slipping  from  my  grasp.” 

Oh  !  say  not  so,  my  heart  I  One  stands  beside 
Whose  love  in  all  its  fullness  is  thine  own  ; 

That  love  is  changeless,  and  whate'er  betide. 

He  will  not  leave  thee— thou  art  not  alone  1 

God  keeps  my  treasures,  and  some  glad,  bright  day 
He’ll  give  them  to  my  longing  sight  again ; 

So  Faith  and  Hope  shall  cheer  me  all  the  way. 

And  Love,  their  sweetest  sister,  soothe  my  pain. 

Thus,  taking  God’s  full  cup  of  comforting,  ‘ 

Let  me  give  thanks  I  and,  pouring  out  most  free 

My  life  in  loyal  service,  let  me  bring 
To  other  lives  the  joy  God  glveth  me.  —Selected. 


In  moments  of  impatience  thy  patience,  in 
moments  of  doubt  tby  will,  in  moments  of 
desire  thy  purity,  O  Lord  Ohrist,  give  me ! 

No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest  sort  can 
really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure  and  good  without 
the  world  being  better  for  it,  without  some¬ 
body  being  helped  and  comforted  by  the  very 
existence  of  thar  goodness.— F.  W.  Robertson. 

A  little  faith  of  our  own  is  better  than 
much  that  has  no  vital  affiliation  with  our  life. 
One  doctrine  found  to  be  the  very  word  of  God 
to  our  souls  does  more  to  bring  peace  to  our 
hearts  and  mould  character  than  a  score  of 
doctrines  thinly  believed  in,  because  our  fath¬ 
ers  found  them  good. — The  Rev.  Robert  Mac¬ 
Donald. 
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era  were  prinoea  and  noblea.  Its  history  great 
and  grand. 

THE  TIME  OF  PERSECUTION. 

Then  followed  the  terrible  thirty  years’  war. 
This  sketch  cannot  even  tonch  upon  the  trag- 

_ _  edy  which  followed.  In  our  day  and  time  it  is 

Rev.  C-  W.  E.  Chapin. 

WINSTON-SALEM  ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGI. 


the  oharch  after  nearly  a  centary  of  apparently 
hopeless  exile?  The  answer  to  this  was  made 
known,  and  the  renewed  Moravian  Ohnroh  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  divine  call  the  work  of  evange¬ 
lizing  the  heathen  and  the  edooation  of  the 
youth. 


A  great  work  is  nsnally  a  growth  rather  than 
a  specific  movement.  This  is  tme  of  discover¬ 
ies,  which  are  nsnally  credited  to  one  man,  bnt 
are  really  rooted  and  gronnded  in  mnch  that 
has  gone  before.  The  historic  school  which  is 
the  snbject  of  this  sketch  is  now  in  its  cen¬ 
tennial  year,  and  dnring  this  oentnry  has  per¬ 
formed  an  extraordinary  work  in  the  ednca- 
tional  interests  of  onr  conntry,  especially  in 
the  Sonth.  To  nnderstand  the  canses  which 
have  given  to  the  school  the  power  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  sev¬ 
eral  centuries.  Hence  as  an  introduction  to 
this  sketch  we  will  devote  a  brief  space  to 
these  canses  and  influences. 


More  than  fonr  centuries  ago  the  great  re¬ 
former  Hubs  lived,  labored  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  and  died  a  martyr.  As  a  result  of 
his  teachings  the  church  of  the  "Dnitas 
Fratrum”  came  into  existence.  In  later  years 
the  term  Moravian  Ohnrch  has  been  used,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  conntry  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 


In  the  following  centuries  this  Evangelical  Catholic  party  meant  for^the  Moravian  Ohnrch. 


cause  of  the  conntry  in  which  it  bad  its  origin,  difficult  to  realize  what  the  victory  of  the  the  mission  work. 

In  the  following  centuries  this  Evangelical  Catholic  party  meant  for^the  Moravian  Ohnrch.  The  wonderful  and  heroic  work  of  the  Mora- 
Protestant  Ohnroh  stood  for  all  that  was  pure  That  is  a  par  2  world  history.  Suffice  it  to  vian  Ohnrch  in  the  foreign  mission  fields  is 
in  religion,  aggressive  in  methods  and  success-  say  that  in  the'[Catholio  anti-reformation  the  again  a  part  of  world  history.  The  heroic 
fnl  in  results.  The  nobility  of  the  land  be-  Moravian  Ohnroh  suffered  as  no  church  has  deeds  of  the  missionaries  in  heathen  lands  fills 


The  sufferings  and  the  sncoesses 


longed  to  the  church.  Great  schools  and  uni-  ever  been  called  upon  to  suffer  since  the  dawn  many  books.  The  sufferings  and  the  sncoesses 
versities  were  founded.  Printing  presses  were  of  history.  Tortures  and  executions ;  oonfisoa-  will  never  be  fully  known  till  all  things  are 
busy,  and  the  famous  Eralitz  Bible  is  to-day  tions  and  banishment persecutions  cruel  and  made  clear  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
to  the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  people  in  the  relentless.  The  great  Moravian  Ohnrch  of  These  devoted  descendents  of  the  ancient  Uni¬ 
home  land,  what  King  James’  Bible  is  to  Eng-  that  day  was  almost^blotted  out  of  existence,  tas  Fratrum  were  willing  to  sell  themselves  as 
lish  speaking  lands,  or  the  Luther  Bible  to  Wardering  in  foreign  lands,  we  find  them  in  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  bring 
Germans.  The  great  educator,  John  Amos  Germany,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Poland,  the  Gospel  to  the  slaves.  They  entered  the 
Oomenins,  who  lived  four  hnndred  years  ago,  in  Switzerland,  bnt'few'in  Moravia  and  Bo-  accursed  city  of  lepers  in  South  Africa  to  carry 
was  a  Moravian  Bishop,  and  stands  as  a  type  hernia,  the  home  lands.  This  period  of  exile  the  saving  message  to  the  lepers.  They  faced 

_ lasted  for  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  deadly  fevers  of  the  East  Indies  that  life 

.A"  .  •  ,  *  century.  A  distinguished  preach-  might  be  the  portion  of  the  degraded  souls. 

^ -  /'  /  er  is  found  at  some  court.  A  They  penetrated  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  died. 


er  is  found  at  some  court.  A  They  penetrated  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  died, 
congregation  clings  together  in  some  bnt  in  dying  others  lived.  The  dark  night  of 
not  too  friendly  foreign  land.  But  Greenland  and  Alaska  called  them,  and  they 
the  most  touching  sight  is  in  the  endured  untold  sufferings,  bnt  brought  the 
impoverished  homes  in  Moravia  and  sunlight  of  salvation  to  the  depraved  Esqni- 
Bohemia,  where  dnring  all  these  maux.  Thus  we  could  tell  of  Tibet  and  India; 
years  of  the  church  in  exile  a  fam-  of  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  of  Greenland  and 
ily  will  be  found  here  and  there  Africa;  of  East  and  West  Indies  ;of  Surinam  and 
with  the  dear  old  Bible  hidden  in  Alaska.  We  could  speak  of  labors  among  white 
a  crevice  in  the  wall,  or  perhaps  and  black,  red  and  yellow  nations,  and  always 
baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread  to  prevent  find  the  same  story  of  how  the  Moravian 
its  confiscation,  secreted  under  a  Ohnrch  has  been  and  is  now  faithful  to  this 
pile  of  straw  in  the  bam.  heaven-given  charge  to  labor  among  the  hea¬ 

then. 

the  renewed  MORAVIAN  EDUCATION. 


i 
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THE  RENEWED  MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. 


The  second  call  was  to  labor  for  the  ednca- 
The  day  of  relief  came.  About  tion  of  the  young.  With  the  noble  Oomenins 
two  hundred  years  ago  the  noble  as  the  type  of  the  ancient  church,  impressing 
^  "j  Oount  Zinzendorf  gave  his  estates  his  views  upon  education  in  general  even  to 

^  in  fair  Saxony  to  resuscitate  the  the  present  day,  no  wonder  the  renewed  church 

Ancient  Moravian  Ohnrch.  The  took  up  this  inheritance.  Planning  to  care  fo 
refugees  fled  by  night  from  their  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  many  mis- 
homes  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  sionaries,  who  perforce  must  be  sent  to  home 
and  gathered  in  Saxony.  The  min-  lands,  they  soon  recognized  a  rich  field  of 
isters  came  from  one  place  and  labor  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  in  the  ednca- 
another.  The  scattered  records  and  tion  of  those  also  who  were  not  connected  with 
histories  were  collected.  The  Epis*  the  Moravian  Ohnrch.  In  Germany,  in  Eng- 
copal  succession  was  transferred  land,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  in  America, 

by  the  venerable  surviving  Bishops,  and  in  many  Mission  fields  these  schools  were 

and  the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravian  founded.  The  work  was  always  strictly  unsec- 

THK  OLD  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  Church  entered  upon  the  period  of  tarian,  and  the  schools  had  the  confienoe  of 

its  renewed  history.  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

of  the  educational  zeal  from  which  the  Mora-  The  student  of  Church  History  is  acquain-  The  object  of  the  schools  in  all  times  has  been 
vian  schools  of  to-day  draw  inspiration.  The  ted  with  what  followed.  The  renewed  to  cultivate  the  deeper  religious  life,  develop 

church  grew  and  increased  in  power,  influence  Moravian  Church  asked  the  question,  “What  the  best  physical  condition,  and  at  the  same 

and  wealth.  Its  members  numbered  hundreds  is  our  special  call?”  They  recognized  that  a  time  provide  the  advantages  necessary  for  the 
of  thousands.  Its  students  became  famous,  special  call  had  been'given  to  them.  If  this  was  best  results  in  the  intellectual  world. 

Its  schools  were  of  the  highest  type.  Its  lead-  not  the  case,  why  the  'wonderful  renewal  of  With  this  historic  introduction,  the  story  of 


of  the  educational  zeal  from  which  the  Mora- 


and  wealth.  Its  members  numbered  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Its  students  became  famous. 
Its  schools  were  of  the  highest  type.  Its  lead- 


With  this  historic  introduction,  the  story  of 
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the  old^Soathern  sohool  in  Salem,  N.  0.,  will 
be  more  readily  onderstood. 

SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THREE. 

In  the  year  1758  a  company  of  thrifty,  ener¬ 
getic  Moravians  emigrated  to  North  Carolina 
and  pnrohased  a  tract  of  land  abont  ten  by 
fifteen  miles  in  extent,  that  is  abont  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres.  The  colony  grew  (and 
prospered.  They  experienced  the  horrors  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  trials  of 
the  American  Revolution,  but  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  they  were  preserved,  and  the 
growth  of  the  colony  was  uninterrupted.  This 
tract  of  land  was  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  (,two' hundred 'miles  from  the  ocean 
and  fiftylmiles  from  the'.Yirginia  line,  near  to 
the  Blne'Bidge  range  of^mountains.  ^ 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Abonfthe  close  of  the  century,  that  is  from 
1798  to  1804,  the  history  of  i<this  colony  was 
characterized  by  special  activity.  The  large 
Salem  Church  was  built.  This  was  a  work 
which  for  that  day  and  section  was  marvelous. 
It  was  so  well  built  that  the  winds  and  rains 
of  a  century  have  made  no  impression,  and 
to-day  it  is  as  perfect  as  the  year  in  which  it 
was  finished.  The  large  pipe  organ  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1800.  This,  too,  has  had  a  testing 
time  of  one  hundred  years,  and  its  sweet  tones 
lead  the  congregation  at  this  day,  and  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  many  visitors. 

SALEM  ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE. 

Within  this  same  period  was  founded  the 
Salem  Academy  and  College  for  the  education 
of  girls  and  young  women.  The  first  President 
was  called  October  81,  1802,  and  since  that 
time  the  school  has  never  been  closed  a  day. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1802  there 
was  not  a  single  sohool  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  women  in  the  South,  and  the 
schools  of  this  class  in  the  entire  United  States 
at  that  time  were  less  than  the  fingers  on  one 
hand. 

Fifty  years  passed.  During  these  years  the 
fame  of  the  school  spread  far  and  wide.  Pu¬ 


pils  came  from  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  From  the  Gulf  States  they  came  in  the 
great  family  coaches,  and  remained  fonr  or  five 
years  till  the  education  was  complete.  Across 
the  mountains  they  came  on  horseback,  from 
Tennessee,  from  Kentucky,  from  Arkansas.  The 
horses  were  sold  and  the  side  saddles  hung  in 
the  garret  to  be  ready  for  the  return  home 
some  years  later.  At  Commencement  time  the 
old  hotel  was  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle.  It 
was  the  same  hotel  which  sheltered  President 


Washington,  and  many  a  proud  Governor. 
This  old  building  still  stands. 

AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

At  the  end  of  half  a  century  the  numbers 
had  inereased  to  such  an  extent  that  new  and 


enlarged  buildings  had  to  be  erected.  This 
was  only  a  short  time  before  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  seemed  but  natural 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  sohool  should  have 
received  a  check.  It  was  not  so.  Never  within 
the  entire  century  of  its  existence  were  such 
numbers  crowded  w.thin  its  walls.  The  chief 
question  was  not,  “How  to  secure  pupils?’’ 
but  ‘  How  to  secure  food  for  the  pupils?’’  The 
girls  were  safe,  and  parents  were  glad  to  com¬ 
mit  the  pupils  to  the  care  of  the  sohool.  Both 
Northern  and  Southern  soldiers  passed  and 
re-passed,  but  no  harm  came  to  any  one. 

The  score  of  years  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  were  years  of  trial.  The  friends  of  three¬ 
score  years  were  impoverished,  ruined.  Any¬ 


one  who  has  followed  the  history  of  that  time 
will  not  wonder  that  these  were  difficult  years, 
in  which  the  attendance  was  reduced  one-half 
or  more. 

Then  a  reaction  followed,  and  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  century  finds  the  old  historic  sohool 
adjusting  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
adopting  the  latest  and  best  methods,  gaining 
new  friends,  and  still  carefully  clinging  to  the 
principles  ^hioh  have  come  down  to  it  through 
more  than  fonr  oentnries,  viz. :  that  the  edu¬ 


cation  of  the  young  in  the  right  and  proper 
manner  is  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  works 
in  the  Master’s  vineyard,  for  if  at  this  forma¬ 
tive  age  the  heart,  head  and  body  are  onlti- 
vated,  and  gained  for  Christ,  the  highest  type 


of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  the  result. 

The  numbers  have  again  increased,  and  at 
this  time  the  catalogue  shows  between  three 
hundred  and  fonr  hundred  names  from  home 
and  from  a  distance. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  proper  would 
stop  at  this  point.  But  the  idea  of  the  school 
is  hardly  complete  unless  we  add  some  notes 
which  are  logically  connected  with  our  paper, 
though  belouging  to  no  special  period,  nor 
following  in  chronological  order.  ' 

THE  .SURROUNDINGS. 

Salem  Academy  and  College  has  received  as 
a  gift  from  nature  an  environment  which  no 
endowment  of  money  could  furnish.  In  front 
of  the  main  buildings  is  an  open  square  with 
noble  trees,  walks  and  fountain,  which  form  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  the  eye.  Back  of  the 
school  is  a  park  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres, 
with  hill  and  dale,  forest  and  brook,  which 
has  always  been  its  joy  and  pride.  The  va¬ 
rious  buildings  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
park,  giving  street  cars  and  a  busy  thorough . 
fare  on  one  side  and  a  sylvan  retreat  of  prime¬ 
val  forest  on  the  other  side. 

PRESENT  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  march  of  progress  has  oalled  upon  the 
sohool  to  make  additions  to  its  course  of  study, 
and  the  pupil  now  finds  at  Salem  fine  schools 
of  music,  art,  commercial  studies,  industrial 
studies,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  trained 
nursing,  all  in  addition  to  the  regular  course 
of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.L. 
and  B.  S.  Thus  the  head  and  hand  are  oared 
for.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  home  care, 
with  the  needs  of  each  individual  studied  as 
carefully  as  if  that  pupil  were  the  only  one 
within  the  sohool.  It  is  this  personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  care  which  parents  seek,  and  hence  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a  single  mail  will 
bring  an  application  from  a  girl  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  from  Texas,  and  another  of  eight 
or  nine  years  from  Florida,  while  from  New 
England  will  come  a  registration  in  the  same 
mail  that  brings  another  from  Havana. 

THE  PATRONAGE. 

Any  one  studying  the  patronage  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  in  whatever  section  the 
Moravian  schools  are  known  or  wherever  the 
Alumnae  are  found,  that  faection  will  contribute 
pupils.  The  register  always  shows  a  score  of 
states  and  foreign  countries.  Nor  are  these 
states  restricted  to  any  special  section  of  our 
land.  Even  from  New  England  and  other 
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Northern  Btatee,  the  very  home  of  ednoatlon, 
many  pnpile  are  being  sent  to  this  school,  since 
it  is  found  that  the  advantages  are  satisfactory, 
the  personal  care  greater  than  is  ordinarily 
met  with,  and  a  mild,  a  genial  climate  awaits 
the  pnpil.  According  to  the  present  indica¬ 
tions,  the  one  element  of  climate  added  to  good 
school  advantages  will  in  the  fntnre  add  to  the 
growing  patronage  from  the  North. 

THE  ALUMNAE. 

With  the  wide  spread  patronage,  coupled 
with  the  prominent  position  held  by  the  school, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  to  find  its  former 
pnpils  occupying  the  foremost  places  in  the 
land.  And  when  we  consider  the  care  which 
was  given  to  the  shaping  of  the  character  and 
disposition  of  these  same  former  pnpils,  who 
can  tell  what  influence  this  has  in  its  tnrn  had 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  men  of  the 
South?  The  analysis  of  the  success  of  a  man’s 
life  will  often  show  that  the  influence  which 
guided  him  to  success  was  the  influence  of  a 
noble,  faithful  mother  or  wife.  In  this  view 
of  the  Bohool’s  work  no  pen  can  ever  tell  what 
has  been  done  by  Salem  Academy  and  Oollege 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  especially  in  our 
Southland.  Ten  thousand  and  more  young 
women  have  been  instructed  in  the  school. 
Several  times  these  graduates  have  graced  the 
White  House,  as  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  James 
K.  Polk,  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  presided 
over  the  White  House  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  her  father,  Andrew  Johnson.  Every 
one  knows  the  tender  love  which  fllled  the 
heart  of  the  great  Stonewall  Jackson  for  his 
noble  Christian  wife.  We  could  visit  Govern¬ 
ors’  mansions  all  over  the  South.  We  could 
go  to  the  halls  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives ;  we  could  visit  the 
homes  of  foreign  ministers;  we  could  look  in 
upon  the  lives  of  many  who  have  won  distino_ 
tion  in  literature,  in  law.  in  the  medical  pro. 
fession,  in  financial  fields,  to  say  nothing  cf 
the  multitude  of  happy  and  useful  homes  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  and  in  all  these  classes  will  we 
find  the  noble  women  who  have  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  success  of  their  husbands, 
their  sons,  their  brothers  by  a  tender  sympa¬ 
thy  and  an  intelligent  advice  and  counsel.  In 
all  these  classes  we  shall  find  those  who  claim 
with  an  affectionate  ramembrance  that  Salem 
is  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  Alumnae  are  now  securing  funds  to  erect 
a  Memorial  Hall,  to  signalize  the  centennial 
year.  Endowment  will  no  doubt  follow,  for 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  the  work 
of  these  one  hundred  years  has  been  conducted 
without  the  aid  of  endowment. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

In  this  venerable  school  the  recent  educa¬ 
tional  Conference  was  held.  It  was  here  Mr. 
Ogden’s  party  met  the  educators  from  all  parts 
of  the  North  and  South,  the  sessions  being  held 
in  the  day  in  the  school  chapel,  and  at  night 
in  the  Moravian  Church  which  adjoins  the 
school,  and  to  which  earlier  allusion  has  been 
made. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  Centennial  year  is  just  beginning.  The 
friends  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  it  should 
be  made  a  special  year.  The  Trustees  have 
thoroughly  improved  the  buildings.  The 
teachers  are  improving  and  modernizing  in 
every  way  the  onrricnlnm.  The  Alumnae  are 
devising  ways  and  means  to  signalize  the  year. 
No  doubt  the  centennial  celebration  will  be 
worthy  of  the  school  which  has  a  history  second 
to  none  in  the  South,  and  surpassed  by  few  in 
our  country. 

Above  all  things,  however,  the  school  strives 
to  be  true  to  the  inheritance  which  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries,  since  the  time  of 
the  great  Comenins,  nay  even  from  the  time 
of  a  greater  than  Comenins,  the  Divine  Master, 


who  was  the  friend  of  children  and  who  gave  to 
woman  the  elevated  position  she  has  in  our 
Christian  civilization.  To  serve  him  the 
Moravian  Church  has  always  striven,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  in  mission  work,  in  daily  life  and  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  this  same  Jesus 
Christ  who  was  the  greats  st  of  all  teachers. 
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of  work,  in  m.any  cases  taxing  bis  sympathy  to 
the  utmost.  The  lawyer  and  physician  can  learn 
to  do  their  work  with  a  minimum  of  drain  upon 
their  sympathies,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  the 
physician  and  surgeon  wouid  fail  if  they  yielded 
to  any  such  fetding.  As  .a  rule  they  do  their 
work  in  a  professional  way.  But  the  minister 
who  undertakes  to  do  his  work  from  the  staud- 
IH>int  of  a  pn>fession  utterly  fails.  He  must  re¬ 
joice  witli  those  who  rejoice  and  weep  with 
those  who  weep.  In  a  word,  real,  genuine  sym- 
pathy,  Christ  like  in  its  outgoing,  is  his  working 
power. 

When  the  woman  touched  the  hem  of  Christ’s 
garment,  it  is  recorded  that  Christ  knew  that 
some  one  had  touched  Him,  for  virtue  had  gone 
out — that  is,  He  felt  that  vital  energy  liad  gone 
from  Him — and  we  read  that  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  His  work  among  the  people  that  He  said  to 
His  disciples  that  tliey  should  withdraw  to  the 
desert  for  rest.  Life  energj-  He  was  putting  out 
upon  the  people.  It  was  not  physical  work,  but 
spiritual  and  moral,  and  exhaustion  followed  in 
the  wake  of  moral  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Seasons  of  rest  and  recreation  are  not  lost 
time.  Withdrawing  from  the  active  work  may 
yet  be  advancing  it.  Leonsirdo  da  Vinci,  the 
great  painter,  was  once  employed  by  the  Em- 
I>eror  to  produce  a  picture,  which  was  to  be 
finished  by  a  certain  date.  After  working  some 
time  at  his  task,  however,  the  artist  absented 
himself  from  his  studio  for  a  week  or  more, 
doing  apparently  nothing  toward  completing  the 
picture.  The  Emi)eror  hearing  of  this  sent  .a 
courtier  to  remonstrate  with  the  painter,  and 
when  the  latter  did  not  heed  the  remonstrance, 
commanded  him  to  come  into  the  royal  presence. 

“Why  have  you  neglected  the  painting  of  the 
picture  we  have  ordered,  and  which  it  is  urgent 
shall  1h'  soon  finishe<l?”  was  the  (luestion  sternly 
jiut  to  the  artist.  “I  have  not  neglectetl  it,  sire,” 
was  the  answer.  “But  we  know  that  you  have 
not  had  brush  in  hand  these  eight  days.”  said 
the  wondering  Emijeror. 

“True,  sire,”  said  the  artist,  “but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  picture  has  grown.  The  work  of  the 
brush  is  the  least  to  l)e  done  in  producing  a 
painting.  Tlie  last  week  I  have  been  away 
from  my  studio,  it  is  true,  but  wherever  I  went 
that  picture  has  l>ecn  in  my  mind,  and  slowly, 
steadily,  I  have  lx?en  getting  in  place  the  figures 
to  be  put  upon  the  canvas.  The  picture,  sire, 
will  be  done  at  the  stated  time.” 

And  it  was.  And  this  picture  is  to-day  re¬ 
garded  as  the  greatest  work  of  the  famous 
painter  (“Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church,” 
Myers,  pp.  84,  85,-86). 

Even  some  ministers  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  vacation. 

Dr.  Gregg,  of  Brooklyn,  gives  this  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  experieuc-e: — “I  came  across  a  clergyman, 
not  long  since,  who  was  most  radical  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  ministerial  vacations.  He  claimed 
that  for  himself  he  did  not  nee<l  a  vacation, 
never  took  one  and  never  intended  to  take  one. 
Well,  did  he  need  one?  To  answer  candldlj*, 
from  his  appearance,  I  should  say  No,  and  if  ho 
never  preaches  any  better  than  he  preaches  now 
he  never  will  need  one.  For  the  most  of  us 
ministers  to  preach  as  he  preaches  would  be 
vacation  all  the  time.  Then  you  admit  that  in 
his  case  there  is  no  need  of  a  vacation?  No,  I 
do  not.  In  his  case  there  is  need  of  a  vacation. 
His  congregation  needs  a  vacation.  And  that  is 


the  way  it  is  all  through  the  land.  Where  the 
minister  does  not  need  a  vacation  the  congrega¬ 
tion  needs  it.” 

As  a  matter  of  economics  merely,  the  minister 
should  hixve  a  vacation.  The  congregation 
should  insist  upon  his  rigid  in  taking  it.  It  is 
not  only  for  his  own  personal  l»enefit,  but  for  the 
larger  'benefit  of  the  whole  flock.  It  will  pay 
the  church  in  the  end.  They  will  get  much 
more  than  they  give.  It  sounds  big  to  hear  of 
a  minister  biking  a  trip  abroad,  and  seems  like 
a  matter  of  luxury,  but  in  reality  it  is  no  such 
tiling.  For  it  is  not  expmisive  nnle.ss  one  wishes 
to  make  it  so,  and  is  one  of  the  iH'st  possible 
means  of  broadening  the  mind  and  enriching  the 
life.  No  faithful  minister  can  siK*nd  ids  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  a  foreign  land  without  aciiuiriug 
an  immense  amount  of  knowk'dge  and  exper¬ 
ience  tluat  will  greatly  augment  the  effectiveness 
of  his  work.  And  should  lie  swk  the  retirement 
of  the  hills,  his  time  will  be  given  to  two  things, 
recreation  and  reading,  restoring  exhausted  phys¬ 
ical  strength  and  sharpening  again  the  worn 
edge  of  his  intellectual  sword.  If  he  is  to  be  an 
effective  preacher  and  worker,  these  things  are 
a  nw-essity.  Besides  attending  to  their  parish 
duties,  many  ministers  have  an  immense  amount 
of  outside  work,  of  a  denominational  or  general 
kind.  This  is  not  for  their  own  personal  benefit, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
I  can  testify  that  the  work  outside  my  parish 
has  taxed  me  sometimes  severely.  For  years 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  Committee,  first  as  secretary,  then  as  treas¬ 
urer  also,  and  in  this  time  the  Committee  has 
done  a  business  of  upward  of  $150,000.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  keep  this  work  in  mind,  keeping 
accounts  with  more  than  thirty  churches,  and 
making  reports,  and  attending  meetings.  And 
recently  I  have  been  made  temporary  chairman 
.of  the  committee,  adding  another  duty  in 
church  extension  work.  I  have  also,  from  the 
first,  been  associated  with  the  Presbyterian 
Union,  serving  as  chairman  of  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  on  me  is  laid  a  large  share  of 
resixmslbility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Union. 
This  includes  all  the  churches  and  requires  an 
outlay  of  labor,  thought  and  discernment  not 
readily  appreciated  by  most  iK‘ople. 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
permanent  clerk  of  Presbytery.  Add  this  to  the 
duties  of  a  parish  where  its  members  come  from 
more  than  300  families,  and  with  more  than 
200  families  additional  who  are  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  and  congreation,  and 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  pastor  has  no 
waste  time  upon  his  hands. 

Moreover,  in  all  this  collection  of  people  you 
may  be  sure  there  will  be  some  cranks,  and  it 
is  the  cranky  people  who  make  the  pastor’s 
work  hard.  The  difference  iK-tween  a  crank  on 
a  m.achine  and  a  crank  in  a  church  is  that  the 
former  is  to  make  the  thing  go  and  the  latter 
is  to  make  it  stop. 

General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton  Institute,  left 
as  his  dying  legacy  the  declaration  that  “can¬ 
tankerousness  was  worse  than  heterodoxy,”  and 
advised  the  authorities  to  get  rid  of  all  cantank¬ 
erous  people  in  the  management  of  the  institute. 
And  these  cantankerous  people  are  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  church.  They  are  always  in  the 
way,  always  a  nuisance,  and  always  a  source 
of  worrlment  to  the  pastor,  and  to  the  sincere 
and  earnest  workers.  Sometimes  the  pastor 
needs  a  vacation  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  can¬ 
tankerous  people  for  a  little  time,  in  order  that, 
coming  back  stronger,  and  rested,  he  may  the 
more  patiently,  courageously  and  conqueringly 
minister  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  to  the  can¬ 
tankerous  contingent  of  his  diocese.  The  tale  of 
petty  persecution  which  some  of  my  ministerial 
brethren  iK>ur  out  to  me  is  simply  heart-rending. 
The  refined  methods  of  persecution  with  which 
the  inquisitors  have  pursued  faithful  pastors,  if 
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put  in  book  form  might  well  be  entitled  “The 
Chamber  of  Horrors.”  And  these  things  are  not 
the  exception,  they  are  rather  the  common 
things.  In  every  community  there  are  pastors 
and  their  families  who  are  simply  suffering  slow 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
their  supporters  and  helpers.  I  am  not  talking 
at  random;  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  although  I 
am  not  speaking  concerning  myself,  for  there  is 
no  need  here,  but  concerning  my  brethren  whom 
I  know.  This  is  what  kills  the  preacher,  and 
injures  Christ’s  work,  and  embitters  church  life. 

There  is  no  profession  on  earth  that  is  called 
to  endure  so  much  that  is  really  hard  to  bear  as 
the  ministry.  And  no  profession  on  earth  is  so 
helpless  in  defence.  Here  and  there  you  find  a 
man  stronger  than  all  that  can  be  put  against 
him,  and  that  man  comes  out  victor.  But  that 
is  not  the  average  man.  The  average  man  simply 
yields  to  the  inevitable,  and  goes  to  the  wall. 
Where  a  man  is  bigger  than  his  field,  and 
stronger  than  all  about  him,  he  simply  pushes 
the  opposers  aside,  as  crumbs  are  swept  into  the 
tray  from  the  table.  But  the  Lord  help  the  man 
who  is  not  able  to  do  this.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  does,  or 
can  appreciate  a  minister’s  position,  except  by 
the  closest  contact  with  the  minister's  every¬ 
day  life. 

And  yet  everjbody  considers  himself  fully 
equippiHi  to  iKiss  criticism  upon  the  preacher  and 
his  duties.  However,  I  believe  that  most 
Christian  i>eople  do  not  grudge  the  minister  his 
vacation,  but  are  ready  to  give  him  all  the  rest 
and  recre<ition  possible.  It  is  the  sliallow 
brained  worldlings  who  always  relish  a  fling  at 
the  pulpit,  who  keep  liarping  on  tills  string.  The 
minister  does  not  leave  his  iieople  without 
thought  for  their  welfare  and  consideration  of 
their  interests.  There  are  always  the  sick  that 
need  his  ministry,  and  he  hesitates  to  leave 
them.  And  then  there  is  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mimity  tliat  might  ibe  called  the  “submerged 
tenth,”  whose  life  privileges  are  very  small. 
They  are  poor,  and  some  of  them  are  wretched. 
And  when  he  thinks  of  their  contracted  lives  and 
miserable  surroundings  he  feels  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  his  own  vacation  if  he  could 
give  them  one  and  change  their  conditions  and 
make  them  happy. 

But  this  would  be  suicidal,  because  the  min¬ 
ister’s  welfare  is  very-  largely  their  welfare.  If 
he  approaches  toward  their  condition  he  will  be 
unable  to  lielp  them.  And  it  behooves  him  to 
keep  himself  in  the  very  best  possible  condition, 
tliat  he  may  render  this  class  of  the  community 
the  iK'S't  iHtssible  service.  I  have  thought  on  this 
subjtH-t  fr«.m  every  standpoint,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  reasonable,  prac¬ 
tical.  humane  and  Christian  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
away. 

The  longer  1  live  tlie  less  regard  I  have  for 
censorious  criticism.  I  have  leariuMl  tliat  the 
best  way  is  to  go  forward  faithfully  in  one’s 
duties,  serving  Go<l  and  man,  regardless  of  the 
world’s  opinion.  One  is  never  wrong  in  doing 
this.  Christ  has  set  up  the  example,  and  there 
never  was  a  teacher  who  put  more  emphasis 
upon  duty  and  work  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  it  is  this  Lord  and  Master  who  says  to  His 
disciples,  “Rest  awhile.”  Rest  He  knew  was 
a  necessity  of  life.  He  taught  work,  but  He  ad¬ 
vises  rest.  He  decreed  a  vacation  for  His  ser¬ 
vants  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  serve. 
He  coupled  rest  with  effectiveness  in  work,  and 
thus  He  forever  brushed  away  mere  butterfly, 
fashion  resort  vacations  that  so  many  people  in¬ 
dulge  in.  All  rest  and  recreation  should  have  an 
objective  point,  and  every  vacation  should  bring 
us  back  with  bottled  sunshine,  brown  hands  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  the  blood  currents  richer  and 
cooler,  the  lung  capacity  enlarged,  the  muscles 
firmer,  the  digestion  more  vigorous,  the  wits 
sharpened,  and  the  mind  broadened  and  deep¬ 


ened,  and  the  outlook  expanded. 

I  wish  to  say  three  things  about  vacations  in 
general: — 

I.  When  you  are  off  dirty  keep  your  con¬ 
science  with  you.  Letting  up  one’s  moral  tone 
is  not  the  right  kind  of  a  vacation.  Wherever 
you  go,  be  a  sincere,  true  Christian.  Going  off  to 
engage  in  pastimes  with  a  spice  of  wickedness 
in  them!  may  be  getting  a  vacation  from  religion, 
but  it  is  destructive  to  moral  welfare.  Keep 
high  the  standard  of  a  true  moral  life. 

II.  The  second  thing  is,  when  you  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  drop  your  work.  It  will  be  no  help  to  carry 
it  with  you.  Live  in  the  present  tense,  and  if 
you  have  a  week,  or  a  month,  determine  to  make 
every  day  count.  Live  for  that  day,  for  that 
hour,  and  for  that  moment  only.  Do  not  worry. 
Worry  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  work.  Better 
stay  at  home  at  your  duties  than  go  off  to  worry 
about  what  you  have  left  belilnd,  or  what  is  to 
come.  As  some  one  sings: — 

“It  Is  not  the  work,  but  the  worry 
That  wrinkles  the  smooth  fair  face. 

That  blends  gray  hairs  with  the  dusky, 

And  robs  the  form  of  Its  grace; 

That  dims  the  lustre  and  sparkle 
Of  eyes  that  were  once  so  bright. 

But  now  are  heavy  and  troubled 
With  a  weary,  despondent  light. 

It  is  not  the  work,  but  the  worry, 

That  makes  us  sober  and  sad. 

That  makes  us  narrow  and  sordid. 

When  we  should  be  cheery  and  glad. 
There’s  a  shadow  before  the  sunlight. 

And  ever  a  cloud  in  the  blue. 

The  scent  of  the  roses  'is  tainted. 

The  notes  of  the  song  are  untrue." 

III.  Lock  out  for  the  bright  side  of  things. 
Wbcn  one  is  aw'ay  there  is  a  disposition  to  criti¬ 
cise,  and  you  can  make  yourself  extremely  un¬ 
happy  by  finding  fault  with  everything.  But 
determine  to  make  the  most  of  everything,  and 
find  the  good  in  every  place.  And  every  day 
ivill  end  with  a  song.  As  Joseph  Luccock 
sings: — 

“We  are  pilgrims  bound  for  home. 

For  the  sunny,  sunny  clime. 

Where  the  balmy  zephyrs  waft  the  sweets 
Of  endless  summer  time. 

Where  hearts  are  always  gay. 

Where  fruits  Immortal  grow, 

And  music  mingles  ’mid  the  scene. 

Where  joys  unending  flow.” 


UNE  AMD  PRECEPT. 

A  defeat  to  a  brave  man  is'^onlyl^a  victory 
deferred. — James  Ellis. 

Nature  is  not  a  mere  image  or  emblem  of 
the  spiritnal ;  it  is  a  working  model  of  the 
spiritual.  —Henry  Drummond. 

A  true  faith  can  no  more  be  separated  from 
good  works  than  the  light  of  the  candle  can 
from  its  heat,  or  the  heat  from  its  light.— 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

Delay  has  ever  been  injurious  to  those  who 
are  prepared. -Lucanus. 

You  will  find,  if  yon  think  for  a  moment, 
that  the  people  who  infinence  yon  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  in  you. 

The  eternal  stars  shine  out  as  soon  as  it  is 
dark  enough. — Thomas  Oarlyle. 

Don’t  worry.  The  man  who  cannot  be  happy 
poor  will  never  be  happy  rich. 

Every  regiment  needs  its  band  to  inspire  and 
cheer  the  soldiers.  The  presence  of  the  music 
makes  a  great  change  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
men.  The  Christian  soldier  who  neglects  this 
truth  of  the  value  of  inspiration  misses  much. 
He  needs  to  hear  the  news  of  the  victories  that 
bis  cause  is  everywhere  winning.  He  needs 
the  thrilling  touch  of  fellowship  and  the  songs 
of  Jubilation.  Most  of  all,  he  should  be  fitted 
by  communion  with'the  great  Leader  himself. 
For  the  sake  of  a  word  from  his  commander, 
a  soldier  would  face  death  a  thousand  times. — 
Brotherhood  Star. 


Home  Department 


MT  MOTHER. 

Milton  L>  Murdock. 

She  gave  the  best  years  of  her  life 
With  joy  for  me. 

And  lobbed  herself,  with  loviDg  heart. 
UustintlDgly. 

For  me  with  willing  hands  she  tolled 
From  day  to  day. 

For  me  she  prayed  when  headstrong  youth 
Would  have  its  way. 

Her  gentle  arms,  my  cradle  once. 

Are  weary  now. 

And  Time  has  set  the  seal  of  care 
Upon  her  brow. 

And,  though  no  other  eyes  than  mine 
Their  meaning  trace, 

I  read  my^history  in  the  lines 
Of  her  dear  face. 

And  'mid  His  gems,  who  showers  gifts 
As  shining  sands, 

I  count  her  day  as  pearls  that  fall 

From  His  kind  hands.  — Selected. 

ENLARGINO  ONE’S  CIRCLE. 

Priscilla  Leonard. 

‘  'I  wish  I  had  made  my  life  wider  when  I  was 
young,”  said  one  woman  to  another  lately, 
with  a  sigh,  “for  I  find  one  has  to  allow  for 
shrinkage,  and  I  didn’t.” 

"Why  not  widen  now?”  suggested  the  friend. 
"While  there’s  life  there’s  hope.” 

"But  that’s  just  it— there  isn’t  hope.  When 
I  was  eighteen,  Jife  was  illimitable.  If  I 
couldn’t  do  one  thing  1  could  dream  of  an¬ 
other.  The  horizon  was  so  far  off  that  it  prac¬ 
tically  didn’t  exist.  I  could  make  my  own 
limits,  and  make  them  as  wide  as  all  out-doors. 
Instead  of  that,  I  chose  my  lot,  and  fenced  it 
in,  and  here  I  sit  inside  of  it  and  realize  my 
limits.  Life  isn’t  going  to  grow  any  larger  for 
me,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  bound  to  narrow 
—it  has  narrowed,  though  I’ve  been  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it.  I  feel  something  like  the  man 
who  was  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cell,  and  th 
cell,  by  an  ingeniously  cruel  device,  grew 
smaller  every  day  till  it  finally  was  such  a 
tight  fit  that  it  killed  him.  I’m  not  in  danger 
to  that  extent,  but  I  can  realize  his  feelings 
as  he  saw  the  walls  contract,  just  the  same.” 

"Everybody  has  bad  that  feeling  ?  Lucy, 
sooner  or  later,”  said  the  other,  "and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  isn’t  a  pleasant  one.  I  remember  my 
first  attack  of  it  very  well.  It  was  after  my 
husband  died,  and  my  son  married,  and  I  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  I  had  limited  all  my  hori¬ 
zons  to  my  home,  and  home  was  empty,  and  I 
was  shut  in  on  myself  as  if  a  Chinese  wall  cut 
me  off  from  the  rest  of  life.  ’  ’ 

"But  yon  have  so  many  interests — I  can’t 
imagine  your  ever  feeling  sol”  said  the  first 
woman. 

"I  hadn’t  any  outside  interests  then,”  said 
the  other,  "but  I  soon  saw  I  had  to  have  them. 
With  their  help,  1  broke  down  my  walls  and 
widened  out.  It  wasn’t  easy,  but  I  felt  it 
was  my  only  hope.  Then  after  some  years  my 
brother  died,  and  I  bad  his  boys  and  girls  to 
look  after,  and  then  my  grandchildren  came 
into  my  life,  and  that  helped,  too.  But  even 
yet,  I  try  every  year  to  enlarge  my  boundaries, 
for  life  will  narrow  if  yon  don’t  provide 
against  it.  It’s  just  the  opposite  of  the  circles 
in  the  water  when  yon  throw  a  stone— they 
spread  and  spread,  and  that’s  what  our  lives 
ought  to  do;  but  unfortunately  human  exist¬ 
ence  seem  to  begin  with  the  outside  oirole, 
and  contract  all  the  while  to  the  very  centre, 
unless  we  prevent  it. '  ’ 

"But  how  is  one  going  to  prevent  it?”  re¬ 
sponded  the  first,  "I  don’t  care  for  chaities, 
I’m  not  fond'  of  women’s  olnbs,  and  I  abhor 
scientific  whist.  I  haven’t  any  talent  for 
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mnsio — I  haven’t  any  talent  for  anything,  in 
fact  I  am  a  hopeless  oase,  Maria.” 

“Oh  no,  yon’re  not,”  said  her  friend,  oheer- 
fnlly.  “Yon’re  fond  of  travel, •and  yon  make 
friends  easily.  Next  time  yonr  husband  goes 
off  on  a  bnsiness  trip,  go  with  him.  There 
was  that  delightful  journey  he  took  to  the 
Paoiflo  coast  last  year,  and  yon  wouldn’t  go, 
beoanse  it  was  house-cleaning  time.  A  cell 
with  clean  lace  curtains,  my  dear,  is  none  the 
less  a  cell.  You  won’t  have  such  a  chance  of 
broadening  travel  again  for  a  while,  I’m  afraid. 
|“Bnt  wherever  Henry  goes  next,  go  with 
him.  And  yon  might  start  a  hobby— any 
hobby  will  do.  I  know  a  woman  who  oolleotg 
pewter  things — candlesticks  and  porringers,  and 
plates,  and  all  that — and  really  she  has  become 
a  great  deal  more  interesting  since  she  took  it 
up,  for  she  reads  up  on  colonial  times  and 
visits  collections  in  other  cities,  and  corres¬ 
ponds  with  people.  Photography  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  help  to  some  people— and  I  had  one  friend 
who  really  was  sinking  into  a  green  and  yel¬ 
low  melancholy  when  she  happened  to  become 
interested  in  her  own  genealogy,  and  thence 
went^to  genealogy  in  general,  and  now  she  is 
writing  a  book,  and  is  quite  an  authority.  As 
for  gardening” — 

“I  hate  old  candlesticks,  1  can’t  bear  ama¬ 
teur  photographs,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  I 
abominate,  it  is  family  trees,  ’  ’  replied  the  first 
woman,  smiling.  “But  gardening,  I  confess, 
appeals  to  me.  Perhaps  1  can  enlarge  my 
circle  by  digging— who  knows?” 

“I  prefer  people  to  flowers,  myself,”  said 
her  friend.  “But  the  value  of  hobbies  is  that 
they  inevitably  bring  yon  to  know  the  other 
people  who  ride  them,  too.  And  gardeners  are 
a  most  interesting  set,  from  Adam  down  to 
Elizabeth.  Yonr  circle  ought  to  be  a  very 
charming  one,  Lucy,  and  as  wide  as  the  world 
and  as  history.  Courage!  I  see  the  walls 
crumbling  already,  and  a  broader  horizon  com¬ 
ing  into  view.  I’ll  send  yon  over  ‘My  Sum¬ 
mer  in  a  Garden,  ’  and  you’ll  see  how  every¬ 
thing  in  philosophy,  and  fancy,  and  wit,  and 
human  fellowship,  can  develop  out  of  horti¬ 
cultural  analogies.  If  yon  can  get  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  Charles  Dudley  Warner  did  out 
of  gardening,  yonr  life  will  be  wide  enough 
for  all  the  rest  of  ns  to  envy.  ’  ’ 

“Ah!  but  1  can’t  put  in  what  he  did — there’s 
the  trouble!  My  bobby  would  be  a  very  lame 
and  halting  one  at  the  best.  ’  ’ 

“Nevermind!  the  lamest  hobby  can  carry 
yon  out  of  yourself  and  beyond  prison  walls. 
Lonely  people  get  narrow;  but  the  loneliest 
persons,  the  busiest  person,  can  enlarge  their 
circles  if  they  are  only  in  earnest  about  it.  I 
suppose  not  many  of  ns  can  get  to  the  wide 
outlook  of  the  old  poet  who  said,  ‘Nothing 
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To  health  and  happiness  is  Scrofula — as 
ugly  as  ever  since  time  immemorial. 

It  causes  bunches  in  the  neck,  disfig¬ 
ures  the  skin,  inflames  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  wastes  the  muscles,  weakens  the 
bones,  reduces  the  power  of  resistance  to 
disease  and  the  capacity  for  recovery,  and 
develops  into  consumption. 

“A  bunch  appeared  on  the  left  side  of  my 
neck.  It  causM  great  pain,  was  lanced,  and 
came  a  running  sore.  I  went  into  a  general 
decline.  I  was  persuaded  to  try  Hood’s  Mrsapa- 
rilla,  and  when  I  had  taken  six  bottles  my  neck 
was  healed,  and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  of 
the  kind  since.”— Mrs.  K.  T.  Sntdxr,  Troy,  Ohio. 

)  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

^  and  Pills 

will  rid  you  of  it,  radically  add  perma¬ 
nently,  as  they  have  rid  thousands. 
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on  a  moderate  salary  often  ask :  “  How  can  1 
invest  my  savings  to  bring  the  greatest  returns 
and  to  protect  the  future  of  those  dependent 
upon  me  ”  Write  us  and  learn  one  of  the 
best  solutions  of  this  problem. 
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human  is  foreign  to  me,  ’  but  not  one  of  us 
need  sit  still  inside  of  fancied  limitations  and 
grow  narrower  year  by  year.  Each  of  us  can 
be  ‘a  self-evolving  circle,’  as  Emerson  says  ” 

“Ob,  if  yon  are  going  to  bring  in  Emerson,' 
I  submit  unconditionally,  ”  cried  her  friend, 
and  the  discussion  ended  in  a  laugh.  But  the 
flower  garden  has  been  begun  since,  and  a  trip 
to  Boston  comes  off  next  week,  so  the  circle  is 
enlarging  already.— The  Interior. 

9.4BDENEKS  ALL. 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade- 

“Burdocks  and  stick-tights  are  pretty  thick 
in  your  clover  meadow  aren’t  they,  grandpa?” 
said  Jack,  as  he  leaned  on  the  pasture  bars, 
and  looked  over  into  the  field  where  the  red 
blossoms  were  nodding  to  the  breeze. 

“Yes,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  at  all  if 
a  boy  about  your  size  helped  to  plant  them,  ’  ’ 
replied  grandpa. 

“I?  Why,  I  wouldn’t  even  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing  as  spoiling  that  lovely  meadow!” 

“Aha!”  said  grandpa.  “And  it’s  just  when 
people  aren’t  thinking  that  they  do  a  great 
many  things  they  did  not  intend  to  do.  Bnt 
I  know  yon  cannot  tell  how  yon  planted  such 
ugly  weeds  in  my  meadow,  and  as  yon  are  not 
the  only  one  who  did  it.  I’ll  have  to  explain. 

“Yon  see  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  pasture, 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  cow-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  there  are  a  lot  of  burdocks  and  stick- 
tights  growing.  Well,  bow  many  times  do 
yon  think  you  have  played  on  that  path  with¬ 
out  getting  those  little  seeds  fastened  into  yonr 
stockings  and  clothes? 

“When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  I  would  be  willing 
to  say  that  you  coulldn’t  pass  them  once  with¬ 
out  carrying  some  of  them  along  with  yon. 
Then,  on  yonr  way  to  the  house,  yon  often 
take  the  short  cut  through  the  meadow,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  yon  have  stopped  to  pull 
them  off  because  they  pricked  you,  and  if  yon 
haven’t  done  that,  the  tall  grass  and  clover 
have  pulled  them  off  for  yon,  as  yon  went 
through,  and  there  have  those  seeds  been 
planted,  as  nicely  as  yon  please,  among  the 
roots  of  the  meadow-grass. 

“Now  yon  see  how  yon  have  helped  to  raise 
that  good-for-nothing  crop.  Bnt  Towser  is 
just  as  good,  or  as  bad,  a  planter  as  yon,  and 


his  shaggy  hair  has  carried  many  a  seed  to  be 
brushed  off  in  my  clover  meadow. 

“The  cows,  too,  get  their  sides,  legs  and 
tails  caught  by  the  little  hands  and  fingers  of 
those  naughty  seeds  that  are  not  content  to 
stay  at  home,  and  when  milking-time  comes, 
and  Bess,  Blossom  and  Betty  come  down  to 
the  bars  and  give  a  rub  against  the  rails  to 
brush  off  the  biting  flies  from  themselves, 
down  fall  the  seeds  through  the  fence,  and  in 
the  springtime  up  comes  a  border  of  burdocks 
and  sticktights  on  the  meadow  side  as  well  as 
on  the  pasture  side  of  the  fence.” 

“How  strange,  grandpa!  I  never  thought 
seeds  were  such  travelers  before.  How  came 
the  thistles  here?” 

I  ‘  They  flew,”  said  grandpa.  „“I  have  often 
heard  yon  say  yon  liked  to  see  the  thistles 
sailing  in  the  air,  but  you^did  not  know]  thlit 
each  one  was  carrying  a  little  brown  seed ,  to 
drop]  into 'somebody’s  ,;field,  perhaps.  The 
dandelions  carry  their  seeds  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  do  the  milkweeds  and  a  few  other 
weeds, 'too.  -.7T~~ 

1“  There  are  some  weeds  whose  seed -pods  pop 
when  ripe,  and  scatter  the  seeds  over  a  wide 
space;  then  birds  carry  many  seeds,  and  let 
th^m  fall  while  eating;  and  heavy  winds  blow 
^etty  large  ones  sometimes  a  Tong  way)  so 
yon  see  there  are  many  gardeners  at^work  that 
we  do  not  always  stop  to  think  abont.  ” 
“Well,”  said  Jack,  “I’m  glad  that  yon  told 
me  abont  them,,  for  I  did  not  know  there  were 
so  many  planters  in  the  world.  I  cannot ^keep 
the  winds  or  the  birds  from  bringing  yon  those 
bad  seeds,  bnt  anyway,  I  will  not  go  through 
the  meadow  again  with  sticktights  or  burdocks 
on  my  clothes ;  and  in  the  mornnig,  if  yon 
will  let  me  take  the  corn-knife,  I  will  cnt 
down  the  big  weeds  that  the  cows  and  Towser 
and  I  didn’t  mean  to  plant.  ” 

GARDEN  BITALS. 

H.  M.  Greenleaf. 

Oat  in  a  sunny  garden,  on  a  pleasant  summer  day, 

A  Cabbage  green  was  musing,  in  a  desultory  way. 

Said  he,  ”  With  filching  tailora,  and  the  cloth  that  they 
purloin. 

My  name  is  oft  confounded,  and  in  shame  is  made  to 
join. 

But  this  I  have  to  comfort  me,”  the  Cabbage  gaily  said, 
“  Of  all  that's  in  the  garden  here,  I  only  have  a  head," 

Not  quite  so  fast,”  the  Lettuce  cried.  “  It  I’m  allowed 
to  grow, 

I’ll  have  a  head  as  well  as  you,  and  make  a  better  show. 
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And  what  is  more.  I’ll  not  be  cat,  and  turned  into  a  slaw 
Nor  chopped  into  a  sauerkraut,  to  fill  a  German  maw. 
But,  fresh  and  crisp,  to  decorate  the  table  I'll  be  seen. 

Or  served  as  salad  fine  enough  to  set  before  a  queen.” 

At  this  the  Corn  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  said  unto  the 
two, 

•*  You’re  both  as  green  as  grass,  you  know,  and  loved  but 
by  the  few ; 

For  though  you’ve  heads,  what  does  it  count  without  a 
single  ear ! 

And  I  am  spending  breath  in  vain,  as  nothing  can  you 
hear. 

Of  colonels  in  my  family,  I  proudly  make  a  boast. 

And  martyrs,  too,  for  kernels  fine  have  oft  been  made  to 
roast.” 

‘•N  ow  though  you  have  both  heads  and  ears,  I  pray  yon 
what  is  that  ? 

For  all  of  you  are  really  blind,  as  blind  as  any  bat. 

And  without  eyes,  what  use  are  ears,  or  e’en  a  solid 
bead  ? 

To  see  is  best  of  all,  I  think,”  the  new  Potato  said  ; 

And  rolling  from  his  hill  be  laughed,  and  looked  into 
the  sky. 

And  at  the  Corn  and  Cabbage  winked  with  every  single 
eye. 

“You  may  have  heads  and  ears  and  eyes,”  declared  the 
Mustard  tall, 

“  But  if  you’re  not  as  sharp  as  tacks,  you'll  go  unto  the 
wall. 

I  give  a  pungent  fiavor  to  the  plainest  sort  of  fare. 

And  where  there’s  need  of  sharpness,  I  am  sure  to  fiour, 
ish  there  ; 

But  if  some  dolt  would  take  me  down,  in  foolish  manner 
light, 

I  make  it  very  warm  for  him  when  I  set  up  and  bite.” 

Just  then  a  dating  climber  took  a  twist  about  bis  pole. 
And  gazed  as  would  a  runner  swift  upon  a  far-off  goal. 
And  all  the  idle  prattlers  scanned,  with  looks  akin  to 
scorn. 

While  lUt’ning  to  the  gossip  of  the  Cabbage  and  the 
Corn. 

And  then  quoth  he,  while  peering  out  beyond  the  garden 
screens, 

“If  one  looks  not  above  his  head,  he  never  will  know 
Beans.” 

Then  said  a  ruddy  neighbor  near,  “  Yon  all  are  incom¬ 
plete. 

And  yon  may  boast  of  what  you  have,  and  call  me  but 
a  Beet, 

But,  dead  or  living,  I  make  my  way  ’gainst  sharpest  of 
the  sharp, 

And  conquer  many  an  obstacle,  where  you  but  stand 
and  carp.” 

And  as  he  talked  of  wondrous  deeds  and  feats  of  might 
withal. 

The  garden  plants  in  chorus  cried,  “  He  certaMy  beats 
oil .'”  -  Youths'  Companion. 


CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOR 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN 
TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  LIKE. 

By  oi^e  who  loves  them. 

THE  STORY  OF  HANS  EGEOE 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  GREENLAND. 

Conclusion, 

The  name  of  the  Tesael  in  which  the  little 
company  started  was  the  Hope,  and  after  a 
trip  fall  of  danger  and  discomfort  they  reached 
the  land  they  were  longing  for,  bnt  not  the 
land  of  their  dreams.  They  found  no  “Green” 
land— so  the  story  rnns,  but  endless  hammocks 
of  ice,  which  they  coasted  for  weary  days,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  nntil  they 
landed  at  a  small  bay  and  began  to  bnild  on 
what  they  called  “Hope’s  Island.” 

The  storms  at  sea  in  the  tossing  vessel  were 
only  the  parable  of  heavier  storms  waiting  for 
them  on  land. 

The  natives  they  came  to  bless  gave  them  a 
reception  more  chilling  than  the  icebergs 
aronnd  them. 

Like  their.Master  before  them,  they  were 
not  very  politely  requested  to  “depart  oat  of 
their  coasts”  (St.  Mark  v.  17).  Dear  children, 
1  want  yon  to  look  straight  into  the  face  of 
the  facts  of  this  “ice  cold”  story,  and  with  me 
ask  yoarselves,  How  many  of  ns  would  leave 
home  and  kindred  and  comforts  each  as  we 
have  and  these  people  had  and  go  for  Christ’s 
sake  to  such  a  land  and  sach  a  people  at  all. 
And  having  gone  at  sach  cost  and  peril  of  life, 


to  be  received  as  they  were.  Who  of  us  woald 
itay^  I  am  afraid  most  of  as  would  want  to 
“go  home  to  mother”  as  yonng  John  Mark  did 
in  his  first  attempt  to  be  a  missionary  of  the 
cross.  Read  the  story,  children,  in  your  Bi¬ 
bles  (Acts  xii.  12,  xiii.  13,  xv.  87,  38,  39). 
His  ranning  away  in  his  first  battle,  as  they 
say  Frederick  the  Great  did,  then  his  return 
to  the  fight  and  his  final  victory  and  blessing, 
as  told  us  in  Col.  iv.  10;  2  Timothy  iv.  11,  and 
1  Peter  v.  18. 

But  Hans  Egede  was  made  of  martyr  stuff, 
and  BO  he  not  only  stood  his  ground  but  won 
his  way — slowly  and  with  hard  fighting,  but  he 
won  his  way. 

Against  the  “angekoks,  ”  the  Greenland 
name  for  magicians  and  priests,  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  drive  him  away.  Against  the 
apathy  of  the  natives  laughing  him  to  scorn, 
or  leaving  him  severely  alone.  With  pilfering 
and  dishonesty  of  every  kind.  A  new  and 
hard  language  to  be  learned.  Hans  Egede  just 
‘  ‘  went  on.  ’  ’  In  spite  of  the  devil  and  the  flesh 
he  sang  the  song: 

When  the  road  we  tread  la  rough  let  us  bear  in  mind 
In  our  Saviour,  strength  enough  we  may  always  find. 
Though  the  fighting  may  be  tough  let  our  motto  be. 

Go  on,  go  on  to  victory, 

“Never  mind,  00  ON." 

Egede  did  and  God  was  with  him.  Visiting 
the  huts  of  the  filthy  Greenlanders.  Taking 
native  youths  into  his  house.  Inducing  them 
to  learn  by  offering  them  a  fish  hook  for  every 
letter  acquired.  Making  rough  sketches  of 
Scripture  scenes,  with  the  help  of  his^son,  and 
then  explaining  them  to  the  rough  audience, 
giving  them  in  their  own  tongue  the  Creed 
with  a  few  hymns  and  prayers.  .  .  .  And  yet 
again  all  seemed  in  vain. 

Even  the  brave  heart  of  Egede  sank  within 
him.  And  then  again  the  brave  wife  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  her  prayers  were  answered  '  by 
a  revival  of  courage  and  hope  and  the  coming 
of  two  vessels  from  Denmark  with  provisions 
and  welcome  news  that  the  colony  would  be 
supported  and  the  mission  be  kept  up  by  the 
King. 

But  now  we  must  put  a  great  deal  in  a  small 
compass,  for  our  “space”  in  The  Evangelist  is 
limited  and  after  all  I  am  only  coaxing  you  to 
read  the  fuller  accounts  of  our  missionary 
heroes  by  these  short  sketches  of  their  lives. 
Through  light  and  shade,  through  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  and  then  through  cheering  days 
the  man  witlT  his  brave  wife  and  a  few  faith¬ 
ful  ones  “  went  on” : 

Faint  yet  pursuing  they  went  on  their  way. 

For  the  Lord  was  their  leader.  His  word  was  their  stay 
Though  suffering  and  sorrow  and  trials  were  near. 

The  Lord  was  their  refuge  so  whom  could  they  fear? 

“The  Lord— Jehovah  of  Hosts— was  with  them. 

The  Gh>d  of  Jacob  was  their  refuge.” 

See  Psalm  xlvi.  and  when  you  can,  read  the 
Rev.  Campbell  Morgan’s  great  sermon  on  that 
text. 

And  even  the  man  of  God  had  lessons  to 
learn  from  these  bitter  trials.  He  found  that 
love  and  only  love  conquers  all.  He  had  been 
a  little  severe.  He  had  leaned  a  little  too 
much  on  human  help,  and  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  punish  some  of  his  worst  people  physically. 

.  .  .  But  he  learned  his  lesson  of  love  and  of 
courage.  Of  love  for  the  unlovely,  and  of 
courage  to  stay  with  them— even  when  the 
King  of  Denmark  gave  up  all  hope  of  the 
Mission  and  told  his  colonists  to  come  home. 

To  Hans  Egede  the  King  gave  the  alternative. 
To  stay  in  Greenland  with  one  year’s  pro¬ 
vision,  or  to  come  home  to  Denmark  with  the 
rest. 

He  chose  to  stay  and  starve,  if  need  be,  with 
his  unlovely  converts  in  icy  Greenland,  rather 
than  return  and  forsake  the  work  to  which 
God  had  called  him. 

And  with  him  chose  to  stay  the  brave,  true 
woman,  his  wife ;  and  all  true  men  and  women. 


Uneeda 

Milk 

Biscuit 

With  ^ 


The  best  combination 
you  ever  tasted.  A 


hot  weather  diet  for 
the  children  and  grown 
folks.  Nutritious,  de¬ 
licious,  refreshing. 


Those  who  like  a  touch  of 
ginger  should  not  forget 


Uneeda  Jlnjer  Wayfer 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


and  I  hope  boys  and  girls,  too,  who  are  true 
to  God  and  have  some  convictions  about  duty 
will  staud  and  praise  God  for  such  as  these — 
Egede  and  his  heroic  wife,  who  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  themselves  that  they 
might  finish  their  course  with  joy  and  the 
ministry  which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  (Acts  XX.  24).  Yes,  even  to  graceless 
Greenlanders. 

How  they  stayed  and  prayed  and  taught  and 
suffered.  How  through  one  native  boy  return¬ 
ing  from  Copenhagen,  the  small  pox  came  and 
spread,  till  whole  villages  were  left  without 
people,  and  the  plague  spread  for  forty  leagues 
North  and  South.  How  the  poor  blind  natives 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Christians  and  their 
God.  How  Egede  and  his  two  or  three  help¬ 
ers  faced  and  feared  not  the  awful  situation. 
Tended  the  sick,  washed  and  nursed  them 
when  covered  a  ith  the  loathsome  sores.  Till 
at  last  “love”  again  won  the  day  as  it  ever 
does,  and  the  Greenlanders,  “killed  by  kind¬ 
ness,  ’ ’  said  at  last,  “Yon  have  done  what  our 
own  people  would  not  do.  You  have  fed  us 
when  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  You  have  buried 
our  dead  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
eaten  by  dogs,  foxes  and  ravens.  Yon  have 
given  UR  the  knowledge  of  God  and  told  ns  of 
a  better  life.” 

How  all  this  and  much  more  followed,  you 
must  read  for  yoarselves,  my  beloved  children. 
It  will  be  a  lifelong  blessing  and  inspiration 
to  you. 

As  young  Augustine  under  the  fig  tree  in 
Milan  beard  the  words  as  from  heaven,  “Tolle 
-Lege,”  “Tolle  Lege,”  “Take  and  read,” 
‘ '  Take  and  read,  ”  so  I  would  say  of  mission¬ 
ary  books,  ‘  ‘  Take  and  read,  ”  “  Take  and  read,  * ' 
and  for  other  and  less  worthy  works  the  taste 
will  die,  or  they  will  seem  so  insipid  that  yon 
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will  ioon  laj  them  aside.  The  story  of  Ooiint 
Zinzendorf  mast  be  kept  for  another  time. 
Bat  the  incident  of  the  two  Greenlanders, 
Egede’s  converts  whom  the  Oonnt  saw  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  at  the  coronation  of  Christian  VL, 
and  the  negro  from  St.  Thomas  who  told  him 
of  the  slaves  and;their  snfferings  in  the  West 
Indies,  only  shows  how  God  can  nse  the  little 
to  reach  the  great,  the  black,  the  white,  and 
win  lands  and  people  to  God  through  the  sim¬ 
plest  means.  The  Moravians  ander  Zinzen- 
dorf's  inflaence  became  Bgede’s  best  helpers, 
and  when  at  last  after  thirteen  years  of  wait¬ 
ing,  watching,  weeping,  working  as  few  men 
ever  did  in  like  case,  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
life  came  in  the  death  of  his  precions  wife, 
and  he  felt  his  own  life  mast  soon  close,  he 
knew  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Moravians,  ander 
God,  the  work  in  Greenland  wonld  never  die. 

.  .  .  And  it  lives  and  prospers  to-day  to  God’s 
praise  and  Egede’s  eternal  remembrance. 

He  preached  his  last  sermon  from  Isaiah 
xliz.  4.  Look  it  np.  After  it  he  baptized  a 
Greenland  boy— the  first  baptism  seen  by  the 
Moravians  in  the  coantry— bat  to  be  followed 
by  many  more,  and  from  heaven  to-day  he 
looks  down  with  Jesns,  and  “sees  of  the  tra¬ 
vail  of  his  soal  and  is  satisfied”  (Isaiah  liii. 
11). 

Boys  and  girls,  finish  the  story  for  yonr- 
selves,  and  then  ask  God  to  help  yon  and  me 
to  be  men  and  women  like  Hans  Egede  and 
his  wife,  in  spirit  and  parpose  first,  and  then 
in  actnal  experience  when  Jesns  calls  as  to 
leave  all  things  and  follow  him. 

Though  clouds  may  surround  us. 

Our  Ood  is  our  light. 

Though  storms  rage  around  ns 
Our  Gk>d  is  our  might. 

So  faint  yet  pursuing 
Still  onward  we  come. 

Our  Lord  is  our  leader 
,  And  heaven  is  our  home. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

The  Juvenile  Brain — Mamma — "And  what 
have  you  bought  grandpa  for  his  birthday?” 
Tommy — "A  beaatifal  pipe.”  Mamma — “Bat 
yoa  silly  boy,  yon  know  he  doesn’t  smoke.” 
Tommy  (after  a  disconsolate  pause,  trium¬ 
phantly)— “Ah,  bat  he  can  use  it  for  blowing 
babbles !  ’  ’ 

A  short  time  ago  an  English  parson  saw  an 
Irish  member  of  his  congregation  carrying 
bricks  ap  a  ladder  to  a  bailding  in  coarse  of 
erection. 

'  “What’s  that  yoa’re  bailding,  Pat?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“Share,  yer  ’onner,  it’s  a  charch  I’m  build- 
in’.” 

“A  Protestant  one?” 

“No,  yer  ’onner,  a  Catholic  one.” 

“I’m  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  it,  Pat.” 

P  “Eh!  and  so  is  the  divil,  yer  ’onner.” — Lon¬ 
don  King.  _ 

Solicitons. — Mother — “Where  have  yoa  been 
Johnny?”  Johnny— “Down  by  th’  ole  mill 
watchin’  a  man  paint  a  picture.  ’  ’  Mother — 
“Didn’t  yoa  bother  him?”  Johnny— “‘Naw  I 
He  seemed  to  be  real  interested  in  me.” 
Mother — “What  did  he  say?”  Johnny — “He 
asked  me  if  I  didn’t  think  ’twas  most  dinner 
time  and  yoa’d  miss  me. ’’—Harlem  Life. 

When  Willie  Got  Home. — “Mrs.  Knox,”  said 
the  hostess  at  dinner,  “yoar  little  boy  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  much  appetite.  ”  “No,  he  doesn’t, 
that’s  a  fact. ”  “Don’t  be  bashful,  Willie,” 
the  hostess  urged.  “Won’t  yoa  have  some 
more  of  anything?”  “No,  ma’am,”  Willie  re¬ 
plied,  “I  filled  up  on  cookies  before  I  come, 
’cause  1  heard  ma  tell  pa  we  wouldn’t  get  much 
here. ’’—Philadelphia  Press. 
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THe  Observation  Car 


A  KING. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin- 

'Twas  a  king  who  dwelt  in  a  palace  grand— 

So  grand,  that— what  do  you  think  t— 

Wherever  he  looked,  on  either  band. 

The  walls  were  a  beautiful  pink  1 
Beneath  a  carpet  of  gold  was  spread. 

As  rich  as  the  costliest  crown. 

And,  lo  1  for  a  celling,  high  over  his  head 
The  blue  of  the  sky  looked  down. 

And  never  a  king,  in  tale  or  song. 

Enjoyed  such  wonderful  care ; 

The  air  that  be  breathed  the  whole  day  long 
Was  laden  with  perfume  rare. 

And,  walls  and  floor,  in  a  scented  bath 
This  palace  was  sprayed  each  night— 

A  marvelous,  delicate  aftermath 
To  a  day  of  sweet  delight. 

And  when  be  was  hungry  (this  fortunate  pet) 

He  made  no  beck  or  call. 

But  turned  where  a  table  was  always  set. 

And  ate  of  the  pink,  pink  wall  1 
Now,  what  was  his  name  7  Pray,  don't  ask  me ; 

Perhaps  some  scientist  knows.  \ 

He  was  only  a  beetle  who  lived,  you  see. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  rose. 

—The  Churchman. 

THE  STARS  IN  AUGUST. 


The  conatellation  Perseas,  which  holds  the 
radiant  point  of  the  Aagast  meteors,  is  seen 
rising  soon  after  sanset  in  the  Northwest.  It 
has  the  great  distinction  of  holding  the  tempo¬ 
rary  star  which  blazed  forth  last  February  and 
which  will  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eye 
except  as  a  dim  point  in  a  powerful  telescope. 
Perseas  is  recognized  chiefly  by  the  three  stars 
in  a  row,  the  brightest  in  the  middle.  This 
star  is  Mirfac  and  is  the  first  of  a  row  of  foar 
bright  stars  which  stretches  away  and  ends 
with  the  last  of  its  members,  one  of  the  four 
forming  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus. 

Farther  np  the  Milky  Way  from  Perseas  is 
Oassiopeis^  recognized  by  the  irregular  W 
shaped  figure.  Farther  yet  we  find  the  colos¬ 
sal  figure  of  the  Northern  Gross,  with  bright 
Deneb  in  the  head  of  the  cross,  pointed  to  the 
North.  Near  the  Milky  Way  to  the  west  of 
this  portion  of  the  river  of  light  is  the  brilliant 
star  Vega,  which,  with  a  few  small  stars, 
united  in  a  close  figure,  is  the  constellation 
Lyra—  the  Lyre  on  which  Orpheus  once  played 
his  entrancing  strains.  East  of  the  Milky 
Way  observe  another  white,  flrst-magnitnde 
star.  This  is  Altair  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Eagle.  It  may  be  farther  identified  as  one  of 
three  stars  forming  a  short  row.  A  little  to 
the  north  of  Altair  look  for  the  small  diamond¬ 
shaped  figure  of  the  Dolphin,  often  called 
Job’s  Ooffin. 

Farther  yet  along  the  Milky  Way  over  to¬ 
ward  tliie  southern  horizon  we  come  to  the 
oonstellation  Saggittarius,  always  interesting. 


but  now  doubly  so  because  it  holds  two  re¬ 
splendent  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  No 
need  to  tell  which  is  Jupiter.  The  dazzling 
brilliance  of  the  great  planet  is  his  own  sure 
sign  by  which  to  know  him.  The  star  near  by, 
next  brighter,  is  Saturn,  and  thus  you  are  at 
once  made  acquainted  with  the  two  greatest 
members  of  Father  Sol’s  family.  It  is  a  puz¬ 
zling  matter  to  some  who  know  that  a  con¬ 
junction  of  these  planets  is  due  this  autumn, 
that  Jupiter  seems  actually  losing  ground. 
This  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
passing  both  and  leaving  them  behind  in  the 
sky.  This  causes  them  for  a  time  to  appear 
to  go  backward  like  a  slower  team,  which  we 
as  passengers  on  a  swifter  go  by.  In  this  pass- 
ing-by  Jupiter  appears  to  retrograde  ten  de¬ 
grees,  while  Saturn,  being  more  distant,  is 
less  affected  and  only  makes  an  apparent  retro¬ 
gression  of  six  degrees.  Thus  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  distance  between  the  two  planets  as  seen 
from  the  earth  has  seemed  to  be  widening, 
while,  of  course,  it  has  been  constantly  lessen¬ 
ing.  This  backward  movement  of  Jupiter 
will  stop  August  80.  Mars  should  be  looked 
for  early  in  the  evening.  He  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  the  lower  western  sky,  and 
should  be  easily  known  by  his  red  color.  Venus 
is  yet  near  the  sun — too  near  for  profitable  ob¬ 
servation.  Mercury  could  be  seen  the  first 
three  evenings  of  the  month  by  simply  search¬ 
ing  the  western  sky  soon  after  sunset  for  a 
bright  star  near  where  the  sun  has  gone  down. 
If  you  found  a  star  there  it  was  Mercury. 

— Selected. 

The  Conductor  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
passengers  write  and  tell  ns  if  they  have  been 
able  to  find  any  of  the  groups  of  stars  or  con¬ 
stellations  mentioned  last  month.  Our  fellow 
passengers  who  are  kept  in  the  city  have  not 
quite  as  broad  a  field  of  sky  to  gaze  on  as 
those  who  are  in  the  country.  The  tall  build¬ 
ings  do  not  hide  everything,  how  ever,  and  from 
some  of  the  parks  and  Riverside  Drive  quite  a 
number  of  stars  can  be  made  out. 

The  editor  of  the  Evangelist  regrets  that  the 
L.  D.  O.  Olub  is  crowded  out,  though  no  fault 
of  its  Editor. 

PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS 
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CKurcH  Music 


The  religions  papers  generally  have  taken  up 
with  mnch  indignation  an  ntteranoe  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  department  of  English  Literature, 
Chicago  University,  to  the  effect  that  most 
Snnday-Bohool  books  and  evangelical  hymns 
are  trash.  The  Interior  handles  the  snbject 
with  less  of  heat  and  more  of  force  than  some 
of  them : 

He  most  have  curions  canons  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  who  does  not  find  in  the  limpid  Eng¬ 
lish  and  fanltlesB  rhythm  and  perfect  rhymes 
of  many  of  Watts’s  hymns  the  "hallmark”  of 
pare  gold.  Poetry  doubtless  is  much  dependent 
upon  expression;  but  when  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  not  a  bad  judge  of  literary  form,  was 
looking  for  an  English  lyric  to  put  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  his  "Library  of  English  Poetry”  he 
wrote  upon  its  introductory  page  the  grand 
hymn  of  the  prince  of  hymn  writers.  Watts: 

“  O  God,  our  help  in  sees  past 
as  worthy  to  lead  all  the  rest.  It  can  hardly 
be'gainsaid  that  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
master  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  the 
modern  world,  was  a  fair  judge  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence;  and  he  found  in  Toplady’s 
“  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.” 
something  worthy  of  translation  into  classic 
Latin.  And  when  one  who  has  seen  as  much 
of|life  as  did  the  aged  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
reoently^deceased,  falls  on  sleep  repeating, 

“My  faith  looks  up  to  thee,” 


there  must  be  something  in  English  hymns 
which  touches  the  universal  heart  and  satisfies 
the  common  soul  of  the  race,  irrespective  of 
learning,  place  or  years;  and  nothing  lacking  in 
litersury  excellence  ever  did  that. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  in  detail  a  hun¬ 
dred  hymns  commonly  sung  in  the  worship  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  which  for  sublimity 
of  conception,  beauty  of  symbolism,  parity  of 
language  and  perfection  of  rhyme  and  rhythm 
equal  if  they  do  not  sarpass  the  finest  Greek 
models.  They  fitly  enshrine  and  forcefully 
convey  the  noblest  sentiments  and  divinest 
emotions  ever  experienced  by  the  soul  of  man. 
They  live  because  they  are  worthy  to  live. 
They  are  not  simply  dear  to  the  child  and  the 
rustic.  They  have  been  approved  by  all  the 
masters  of  style  the  world  of  English  literature 
has  produced.  Now  and  then  a  wave  of  icono- 
clasm  passes  over  the  realm  of  the  critic  and 
we  have  for  a  brief  period  ‘something  new;” 
but  presently  the  church  takes  up  again  the  old 
hymns  approved  by  successive  generations,  re¬ 
peating  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  "the  old 
is  better.  ”  Now  and  then  an  addition  is  made 
to  the  inherited  stock;  but  it  must  be  of  the 
highest  class  to  stand  comparison  with  the 
treasures  on  hand.  Now  Dean  Alford  gives  us, 
”  Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come;  ” 
or  Bacon, 

“  O  God,  beneath  thy  guiding  hand;” 

or  Holmes  such  a  lyric  as, 

“  O  Love  divine  that  stooped  to  share.” 

And  so  the  church  is  fitting  itself  by  grace 
to  take  part  in  that  great  chorus  whose  singers 


no  man  can  number,  and  to  join  in  the  final 
trisagion  before  the  great  white  throne. 

MY  PRAYER. 

S.  M.  H. 

Dear  Saviour,  take  my  band  in  Thine, 

And  walk  with  me. 

So  shall  my  life  from  stain  of  sin 
Be  ever  free. 

Xake  Thou  my  restless,  wayward  will. 

And  make  it  shine ; 

Endue  me  with  the  Spirit’s  power. 

With  love  divine. 

Whate’er  life  brings,  of  weal  or  woe. 

Of  cloud  or  sun. 

Help  me  with  steadfast  faith  to  say. 

Thy  will  be  done.” 

In  tender  loving  ministries. 

May  I  abound ; 

The.tiusting  heart  that  knows  no  fear 
In  me  ne  found. 

Gird  me  for  all  the  cares  of  life 
With  strength  divine: 

May  every  power  Thou  hast  bestowed. 

Be  fully  Thine. 

With  sins  forgiven,  may  I,  dear  Lord, 

Commune  with  Thee, 

Teaching  again  the  leesons  sweet 
Thou  teachest  me. 

So,  “sweetly  trusting,”  help  me  live. 

From  day  to  day. 

Reflecting  Christ  in  every  thing 
I  do  and  say. 

Earth’s  joys  and  blessing  ever  grant 
As  Thou  know’st  best : 

In  the  sweet  sunshine  of  Thy  love 
Lord,  let  me  rest. 

Mohonk,  July  31, 1901. 

Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not  squander 
time,  for  time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.  — Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. 


A  Square  Proposition  in  Copper. 


Tlie  readers  of  the  Evangelist,  in  the  advertising 
department  of  this  paper,  have  already  become 
acquainted  with  the  iinejpossibilities  of  the  cop- 
per  country  known 

Bromide  Camp  ^^e  Bromwe 

Camp’’  and  situa¬ 
ted  just  South  of  the  Colorado  border  in  Rio  Ar¬ 
riba  County,  Tres  Piedras,  New  Mexico,  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway.  It  htis  long 

been  known 

Rich  in  Minerals  ‘^at  this  ais 

trict  was  rich 

in  minerals  but  the  title  was  in  dispute, 
and  no  one  would  risk  an  expenditure  of 
capital.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  land  belongs  to 
the  Government  and  a 

Valid  Title  valid  title  can  be  obtained. 

This  has  o])ened  the  way 
to  large  investments  of  capital  in  mining  en- 
terprizes  at  Tres  Piedras. 

Representatives  of  this  Company  made  a  visit 
to  the  camp  last  May,  personally  inspected  the 
property,  went  down  into  the  shafts,  took  ore 
from  the  veins,  had  assays  made  and  traced  the 


has  been  organized,  called  the  Copper  Trust  Min¬ 
ing  Company ;  the  property  purchased  and  paid 
for,  and  now  we  offer  for  sale  stock  enough  to 
sink  a  shaft  and  purchase  the  machinery  necess¬ 
ary  to  eijuip  the  mine. 


LOOKING  FOK  COPPEH. 


This  property  consists  of  two  claims — the 
“Black  Cop- 

Names  of  Claims  per  ”  and  “Cop- 

jx-r  Trust” — 

from  the  latter  claim  the  company  takes  its  name. 
These  claims  as  considered  by  mining  men  are 
veins  of  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mineral  land  in  the  camp, 
ore.  This  was  all  so  encouraging  that  a  company  and  have  increased  in  value  three  fold  since 


out  crop- 

Property  Inspected  pings  o  f 


May.  When  the  company  purchased  them. 

Several  veins  of  ore 

Ore  Deposits  carrying  values  in  cop¬ 
per  and  gold  run  quite 
the  entire  length  of  the  claims. 

We  have  no  glittering  promises  to  make,  but 
fully  believe  that  we  are  offering 

A  SQUARE  PROPOSITION  IN  COPPER 
to  any  who  want  a  reliable  copper  investment. 

The  time  to  buy  mining  shares  is  when  they 
are  first  put  on  the  market,  for,  as  the  mine  is 
developed  they  are  sure  to  rise  in  value. 

The  Copper  Trust 

Capitalization  Mining  Company  has 

been  capitalized  at  a 
low  figure.  It  is  One  Million  Dollars,  divided 
into  One  Million  Shares,  with  a  par  value  of  one 
dollar  each.  The  shares  are  full  paid  and  non¬ 
assessable,  and  are  now  offered  at  ten  cents  a 

share.  We 

Ten  Cents  a  Share  »»'> 

enough 

Treasury  Stock  to  sink  the  shaft  and  equip  the 
mine  with  necessary  machinery.  We  want  to 
do  this  before  winter  sets  in,  so  that  we  can  be 
shipping  ore  early  next  season.  There  are  ex¬ 
perienced  mining  men  in  the  company,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  expensive  mistakes — the  ruin 
of  so  many  mining  enterprises — will  be  avoided. 


.  Kull  Particulars  Furnisliecl  by  Addressing 

The  Copper  Trust  Mining  Company, 

PEANKINTON  BANK  BUILDING,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Make  All  Orders  For  Stock  Payable  to  JOHN  O.  BI^UE,  Secretary. 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Contiuucd  from  Atigtitf  J4. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hjmn  Professor  W.  C. 
Thayer,  of  Lehigh  University,  read  a  paper  on 
Wiliiam  Cowi)er. 

AnSTKACr  OF  P.4PKU. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  tiiis  iiajier  to  siiow  not 
only  tlie  literary  development  of  Cowjier's 
genius,  and  the  prt>gressive  value  of  his  iSHUic 
work,  but  also  the  way  in  which  lie  took  hold 
of  the  problems  of  life  and  the  contribution 
which  he  made  to  the  world’s  examples  of  cor- 


gustan  era  and  restoring  it  to  simplicity  and 
naturalness. 

The  Conference  adjournetl  to  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

At  the  morning  session  of  Wednesday,  the 
Rev.  Leighton  Williams  read  a  paisn*  by  Mr. 
Richard  Heath,  of  Kngland,  on  ".tna baptism 
and  Caristian  Stnlal  Democracy."  prefacing  the 
reading  with  a  few  words  on  the  imiKirtaiue  of 
the  study  of  history.  Mr.  Health  had  niiuh*  a 
special  study  of  his  subject. 

ABSTRACT  OF  Mil.  HEtTH’.S  PAPER. 


SCHOOLS. 

RYE  SEMINARY  **  address 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASruN,  PA 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin  and  General 
Scientific.  Civil.  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalot^ue.  &c.,  address  the  Rejfistrar. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 


rect  living  joined  to  the  display  of  gretit  intel¬ 
lectual  iKtwers.  What  the  religious  world  owes 
to  CowptT,  whendn  he  led  or  guidetl  its  thought 
or  furnished  it  with  preeei»t  and  example,  the 
contribution  to  holy  living  whieh  his  writings 
afford  us.  was  the  eeutral  theme  of  the  address. 
After  a  rapid  account  of  CowiK>r’s  iwems.  of 
necessity  largely  biographical,  (luotations  were 
given  of  the  most  signitieant  iwssages  bearing 
upon  Cowiier’s  ethical  position.  The  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  tone  of  all  his  work  was  shown  to  be 
tyiHcal  of  Cowper  at  every  i)eriod  of  his  literary 
activity.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  trutli  to 
Cowpt‘r  was  always  religious  truth.  That  the 
broader  or  more  philosopbiciil  abstractions 
whieh  lead  many  ix>et8  far  afield,  never  had 
any  claim  or  exercised  any  influence  over  Cow- 
per’s  genius. 

In  his  life  and  works  was  fully  realized  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  epigram: — 

Due  notice  was  taken  of  the  Olney  collection 
of  hymns,  of  which  the  fin<*st  still  sundve  Jis 
favorites  in  our  best  collections.  The  spirit  and 
fervor  with  which  they  are  composwl  and  the 
multiform  and  varied  needs  which  they  meet 
— in  joy,  in  sorrow  in  every  phase  of  tiie  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Cliristian — make  tliem  an  enduring 
memorial  of  the  iMKd. 

Some  mentioii  was  made  of  the  evangelical 
work  which  Cowper  for  so  many  years  per¬ 
formed  at  Olney;  work  esiwcially  significant  at 
that  time  of  general  awakening  of  lieart  and 
coiiSci?nee  in  the  national  ehuivh. 

At  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  of  literarj- 
productiveness,  Cowper’s  i)osition  as  herald  of 
new  modes  of  thought  touches  intimately  l>oth 
the  secular  and  the  religious  life  of  ids  reader; 
and  in  him  the  two  activities  were  so  happily 
blended  that  we  cannot  fairly  c.stlmate  the  one 
without  taking  due  account  of  the  other. 

Professor  J.  H.  Faulkner,  of  Drew  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  commending  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  Professor  Thayer’s  treatment  of  his 
theme,  made  a  comparison  of  Tennyson  and 
Cowper.  Referring  to  Mr.  Longacre’s  remarks 
on  Christian  Union  he  asked  what  common 
theological  ground  is  there?  Tracing  the  es- 


The  true  faitli  has  always  had  witnesses.  Tlie 
conviction  that  the  Itible  was  the  palladium  of 
human  frecHlom.  tlie  jcoor  man’s  Magna  ('liana, 
.accounts  for  the  rapid  progress  of  tlie  sixtc'ciitli 
century  Rt*formatioii.  The  movement  coinbincHl 
in  itself  scK-ial  as  well  as  spiritual  asiiirations. 
The  Tyrolese  eoiiteniplatc'd  a  social  democratic 
commonwealtli.  the  (Jermans  aimcHl  at  indeiH  U- 
deut  agricultural  communities,  lii  spiritual  fed- 
lowship  ‘‘under  tlie  Cross  their  hearts  were  made 
one,”  and  rich  and  isior,  Ic^arncHl  and  uiileariic'd, 
took  the  first  steps  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Apostolical  community.  They  studicHl  tlie  writ¬ 
ten  word,  and  tliey  relied  on  the  inner  guide. 
Aiiabaptism  as  the  religious  basis  of  tlie  I’eas- 
ants’  War,  was  pursued  everywhere  in  an  ex¬ 
terminating  spirit.  Yet  their  communities  ex¬ 
tended  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Cermany,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Xetherlands.  Hans  Druck.  tlieir 


L.ITITZ,  Laiif  aster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boanling  school  for  girls  and  toung  wc^en, 
founded  1794  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondent. 


TI-MPLE  COLLIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-L  KGSSKLL.  W.  CON  WELL.  President, 

(Complete  Theological  Course  by  Correspondence. 
Thirty-eight  other  (bourses.  Send  for  Circular. 

BL&IR  PRESBYTEkIAL  ACADEMY 

John  1.  Ulalr  Foundation.  Fifty-third  Year. 
Oi-educatlonal.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  New 
buildings.  Campus  40  acres  Liberal  endowment  Justifies 
moderate  rates.  For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe,  M.  A.,  I).  D.,  Prin.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  26th  For  Cata¬ 
logues  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS. 


greatest  leader,  presided  over  a  synod  at  -Vugs- 
burg  in  l.’>27,  attended  by  sixty  deputies. 

Druck  iH'lieved  tliat  every  man  had  witliin 
him  a  spark  of  the  divine  life,  whieh  lie  could 
stifle,  or  recognize,  aud  obey.  Hod’s  help  was 
willingly  given  to  all  wlio  would  receive  it. 
Faith  was  esseutially  willingness  to  follow  tlie 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  open  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  Iftth,  1901.  Matriculation  of  Students 
takes  place  In  Stuart  Hall,  at  eleven  o’clock.  Drawing 
for  rooms  In  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall  at  three  oclTCk. 
The  opening  address  of  the  session  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  Geerhardus  Vos,  Ph.D..  D,D.,  in  Miller  Chapel,  on 
Friday,  September  20th,  at  eleven  o’clock. 


inward  light.  Ry  obtHlienee  to  tlie  inner  word 
of  eonscleuee  aud  the  outer  word  in  Scripture 
men  .were  delivered  from  the  jyower  of  sin.  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  .Tesus.  and  suffering  with 


New  York 
University 


Sixty-seventh  year  opens  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  IWl,  Day  «  laiMU's  with  ses¬ 
sions  from  8:30  lo  6  P.  M..  (LL.  B. 
after  two  years.)  Evening 
Classes,  sessions  8  to  10  P.  M- 


Him  now,  would  at  last  reign  with  Him,  forever,  nate  Classes  lead  to  LL  M.  Tuition,  flOO.  For  circulars 

ftiddross* 

Law  was  neeessarj-  for  those  not  made  perfect  l.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square.  N.Y.CIty 


in  love,  but  wbeii.iMTfeeted,  men  would  live  ac-  — ^ 

cording  to  the  Spirit.  The  spirit  of  love  was  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


ideutifletl  with  Christ,  and  all  who  were  ani-  7oo  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


mated  by  it  were  justified  in  Christ.  Hence, 
justifying  faith  consisted  in  constant,  unfailing 
obedience  to  the  Word  of  God,  primarily  re¬ 
vealed  in  conscience. 

At  the  second  Diet  of  Speyer  it  was  resolved 
that  all  adult  Anabaptists,  male  and  female, 
should  lie  slain,  and  within  a  few  years  two 
thousand  thus  perished. 

In  the  Netherlands.  Melchior  Hoffmann  was 
the  leader.  He  taught  that  Scripture  revealed 
the  history  of  the  last  times  and  permitted  the 
use  of  the  sword. 


The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 
25th.  1901.  ,  ^  . 

The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  ^pllcants  for  aa- 
mission.  In  the  President’s  room  at  9,30  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  - 

The  opening  address  by  the  Reverend  Professor  George 
William  Knox,  D.  U..  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thursday,  September  2i>th,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY, 

Recorder. 


LANE  THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  begins  September  19.  Opening  address  by  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Smith  at  II  a.  M.  Address  before  the  Lane 
Clnb  by  Dr.  (Jasper  Rene  Gregory  at  2  p.  m. 

For  Information  address  The  Faculty,  Lane  Seminary 
Cincinnati. 


Bential  tenets  of  the  various  churches  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  could  unite  in  this: — Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  men.  This  has  been  done 
in  Maine  and  in  Iow,a. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  said — We  owe  a 
debt  to  Cowper  for  redeeming  English  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  artificiality  of  the  so-called  Au- 


In  1535  Munster  became  the  storm  centre,  and 
thither  the  Melchiorite  Anabaptists  flocked.  Af¬ 
ter  the  close  of  the  Peasants’  War,  the  Lutheran 
leaders  ceased  to  sympathize  with  the  social 
aspirations  of  the  ptKiple,  who,  in  couseiiuence, 
fell  away  in  thousands  to  the  Anabaptists. 

The  history  of  the  Munster  kingdom  and  of 


THE  MACKENZIE  SCHOOL. 

Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Fall  Session 
begins  September  19.  IllnstraUd  register  on  application. 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph  D..  Headmaster. 

Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Ph.D.,  Associate  HeadmastOT. 

Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson.  New  York. 


McCORMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SlMINARY, 

CHICAGO- 


SACRED  SONGS  NO.  2. 

Tl^  com^nion  book  No.  L  308  pages  of  new  songs  for 
Bnnday  Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  etc..  Best  collection 
affered.  S26  per  lOO.  Sample  *0  cents. 

THE  BItiLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  Sew  York  and  Chicago. 


oo 


Ugh*  ed  by  the  Frink  System  of  Reflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welgbach,  acetylene  and  oU.  C 
LJoensed  to  manufacture  electric  and  oombl-  C 
na*  .on  gas  and  electric  flxtnres  C 

S^d  dimensions  for  estimate.  a 

I  P  PPINI^  Pearl  Street  f 

■  •  r*  rK.llNlV,  NW  YORK  « 


the  siege  of  Munster,  I  have  related  elsewhere. 
Anabaptism  here  was  far  different  in  spirit 
from  that  preached  by  Druck.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  regarded  as  still  binding.  Itent  and 
interest  were  unlawful.  The  near  coming  of 
Christ  in  that  generation  was  expected  to  re¬ 
sume  His  kingdom.  A  new  godly  magistracy  is 
set  up,  to  supplant  the  godless  rulers  of  the 
world  and  the  use  of  the  sword  in  its  defence 
is  ix>rmissible.  Tlie  only  link  between  these 
views  and  those  of  Druck  and  the  Tyrolese 
Baptists  is  that  of  the  Apostolic  community. 

This  is  the  distinctive  thought  common  to  all 
shades  of  Analiaptism.  The  scandals  of  llolyg- 
amy  and  capital  punishment  in  Munster  grew 
out  of  their  idea  of  tlie  Old  Testaimoit  as  still 
in  force.  The  Munster  kingdom  is  an  enduring 


Next  session  opens  Thursday,  September  the  19th.  at 
3P  M  ,  with  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fac  Ity,. 
the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.  Drawing  of  rooms  by 
new  studeits  at  10  A.  M. 

Northwestern  Elevated  and  Lincoln  Avenue  Cable 
pass  by  Seminary  grounds. 

HOPEDALE  COLLEGE  ,  iep^  16.  ’  ciassScal, 

philosophical,  scientific,  normal,  commercial,  and  post-graduate 
coursea  R.  K.  fare  free  $160  a  yr  ,  and  a  plan  to  earn  that. 
Catalog  tree.  W.  A  Williams,  D.  D.,  Pres’t. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  opens  September  18th,  1901.  10  A.M., 
Enrolment  of  Students:  6  P.M.  Prayers;  8  P.M.,  Open¬ 
ing  Address  by  Prof  Edward  W.  Miller.  The  Seminary 
aims  at  an  all-ronnd  training  for  the  Christian  Ministry. 
Many  elective  courses  are  offered  high  intellectual  and 
spiritual  standards  are  malntiined,  situation  for  health 
and  lieanty  are  ideal,  buildings  are  complete  and  mod¬ 
ern,  library  is  well  selected,  stndent  life  is  delightful. 
Information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

AUBURN,  N.  Y 
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warning  against  tlie  nsn  of  force  in  the  estal>- 
lishnieut  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of 
justk-e  and  truth  among  men. 

Yet  the  Munster  kingdom  is  only  an  incident 


To  the  Mountains^  the  Lakes»  or  the  Seashore ! 
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in  tlie  agelong  history  of  Anabaptism.  The 
larger  Anabaptism  proclaimed  Christ  as  the  light 
that  lighteth  evt>ry  man  that  eometh  into  the 
world,  and  obedience  to  his  commands  tlie  test 
which  marks  the  Just  from  the  unjust.  It  called 
upon  the  Just  to  enter  into  alllanice  with  one 
another  for  the  establishment  of  the  true  king¬ 
dom.  The  lesson  which  Christian  Social  Democ¬ 
racy  may  learn  from  the  history  of  Anabaptism 
is  that  it  must  cease  from  its  dream  of  getting 
possession  of  the  State,  and  realizing  its  ideals 
by  force,  and  hold  fast  to  Christian  aims  and 
Christian  methods.  Let  its  advocates  maintain 
their  steadfast  testimony  to  Christ  as  both  the 
Light  that  lighteth  everj’  man  that  eometh  into 
the  world,  and  also  the  Light  of  the  World, 
the  hope  of  the  individual  ami  the  hoxH*  of  so- 
ciet.v.  The  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  com¬ 
munity  is  the  most  urgent  need.  We  look  for 
the  true  Church,  international  and  free  from 
all  social  distinctions. 

The  Hon.  Norman  Fox  said  that  Mr.  Heath's 
paper  opens  up  a  whole  series  of  questions  in 
the  history  of  religious  thought.  He  traced  the 
idea  of  the  Church  and  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
from  Apostolic  times  to  the  Reformation.  There 
is  no  denying  that  these  Anal)aptists  held  twen¬ 
tieth  century  ideas,  freedom  of  the  Individual 
man  and  the  individual  thinker;  with  indepen¬ 
dence  in  religious  thinking  came  lndei)endence  in 


Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  eacli  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  postage. 
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Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  inqmrer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  26  cents. 
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cessful,  as,  for  instance,  in  monasticism.  The 


failure  .seems  not  to  lH?  on  the  industrial  side  hut 
in  the  effect  on  the  jteople,  who  thus  cut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  the  rich  and  varied  life  of  the 
world.  Communism  is  not  left  behind  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  civilization;  there  is  a 
vast  Increase  in  the  common  uses  of  wealth;  for 
instance,  roads,  schools,  parks,  libraries,  &c.  We 
are  all,  in  fact,  multimillionnaires,  enjoying  free¬ 
ly  millions  of  wealth.  Cliristianity  can  emphasize 
this  common  use  of  wetilth,  where  highest  uses — 
for  instance,  art — are  best  enjoyed  in  common. 

As  to  the  use  of  force,  great  evil  has  been  done 
in  Christian  thought  by  the  premillenarian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  on 
earth.  It  is  a  most  harmful  assumption  that  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  failure  and  that  the 
only  hope  is  in  the  return  of  Christ  to  crush  his 
enemies.  We  must  remove  this  apprehension  by 
presenting  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
for  Instance,  the  symibolism  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  D.  D.,  of  South  Or¬ 
ange,,  N.  J,,  said  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
thiT*e  things.  Don’t  study  any  movement  singly 
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pdltical  thinking  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  .Vual)aptlst  movement  was  a 
political,  social  and  religious  movement  com¬ 
bined.  The  social  element  effects  the  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  the  other  two.  The  striking  thing  is 
how  completely  these  Anabaptists  apprehended 
what  are  now  commonplaces  of  Christian 
thought.  This  piiper  is  the  tracing  out  of  prime¬ 
val  forces  that  have  conquered  the  thought  of 
the  world. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root  said  that  tw'o  questions 
are  raised  by  this  paper.  1.  The  Christian  use 
of  wealth;  how  far  is  Christian  communism  wise 
and  practical?  and  (2.)  the  use  of  force.  It  is 
generally  claimed  that  communism  is  always  a 
failure,  but  when  the  moral  and  religious  Iwises 
are  sufficient,  communism  is  tinaneially  sue- 
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and  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  general  move¬ 
ment  always  in  progress.  Again,  try  to  get  rid 
of  knowledge  that  is  “not  so”  about  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ.  It  is  anmziug  how  little  he  said 
al>out  the  Church  and  how  much  aliout  the  re¬ 
lations  of  man  to  his  Maker;  and  third,  let  us 
have  greater  regard  to  man  as  we  tiiid  him  and 
to  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  teachings.  He  hoped 
great  things  from  tliis  Brothermhood  of  the 
Kingdom  movement. 

The  Rev.  lajighton  Williams  said  that  the  dis- 
cussilon  lias  brought  out  what  Mr.  Heath  means. 
The  Word  of  God  is  a  living  message  direct  to 
the  soul  of  the  believer;  the  written  word  is  not 
eiiougli;  tile  living  message  is  tlie  important 
thing.  Apostolic  communism  was  not  a  thing 
enforced;  not.  as  eomimmism  says,  men  must 
sliare  everything;  but  they  desire  to  use  their 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren.  You 
see  this  to-day  all  over  the  mission  field. 

Prof.  Faulkner  remarked  that  we  owe  to  a  lay¬ 
man  (Mr,  Heath)  the  most  Inatnictive  articles 
on  Anabaptism  and  Communism.  Every  attempt 
to  reconstruct  society  or  the  Church  on  New 
Testament  principles  leads  to  socialism.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  had  no  intention  of  founding 
an  order,  he  simply  tried  to  follow'  Christ.  So 
with  the  early  Unitarians.  Tlie  Brook  Farm 
experiment  was  inspired  by  the  ethical  desire 
to  get  back  to  Clirlst;  “IjCt  us  be  Christs  to  men.” 
The  mediaeval  Church,  though  without  blame, 
was  a  crystallization  of  a  profound  anti-Christian 
socialism.  So  modem  society,  based  on  competi¬ 
tion,  is  equally  (without  blame)  anti-Christian. 
Again,  there  was  a  similarity  between  early 
Methodism  and  Anabaptism.  Wesley  began  a 
purely  religious — not  social — movement,  but  he 
soon  took  lip  tlie  cause  of  slavery,  of  temperance, 
&c. 

Mrs.  Houghton  spoke  of  the  recent  discovery 
by  Paul  Sabatier  of  the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  referred  to  Maurice’s  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  Christian 
politics,  and  instanced  the  ignorant  converts  of 
the  McAll  Mission  as  furnishing  freejnent  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  inner  light. 

Miss  Haswell  told  of  the  brotherly  love  shown 
in  heathen  Christian  communities,  Maulmain 
and  eisew'bere.  In  new  localities  the  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  in  Apostolic  times. 
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The  first  paper  offered  in  the  afternoon  session 
of  Wednesday  was  the  second  in  the  series  of 
the  Church  and  Modern  Society,  “For  Self  and 
Neighbor,”  by  the  Hon  and, Rev.  Norman  Fox. 
of  Morristown,  N.  J, 

ABSTRACT  OF  OR.  FOX’S  PAPER. 

The  rule  is  laid  down, by  some  that  a  man 
should  give  one-tenth  of  his  proi>erty  “to  the 
Lord.”  This  implies  that  with  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  he  can  properly  say  “Soul,  take  thine 
ease,”  &c.  But  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  we 
are  to  give  all  our  possessions  to  the  Ix>rd.  How 
shall  this  be  done? 

Money  properly  invested  in  business  may  be 
in  fact  devoted  to  the  Lord.  The  man  who  with 
his  capital  establishes  a  publishing  house  which 
sends  forth  a  steady  stream  of  good  books  which 
the  people  are  glad  to  buy  may  do  more  for 
general  education  than  he  would  have  done  by 
endowing  an  academy  or  a  public  library.  The 
man  who  manufactures  improved  undercloth¬ 
ing  or  waterproof  boots  may  do  more  for  the 
public  health  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
than  the  one  who  founds  a  hospital.  The  man 
who,  not  Ijeing  able  himself  to  carry  on  business, 
lends  his  money  to  others  who  will  serve  the 
public  thus  is  actually,  even  if  not  intentionally, 
devoting  his  money  to  the  good  of  humanity  and 
the  service  of  God. 

The  money  which  a  man  expends  for  his 
children  may  be  given  to  the  Lord.  There  is 
no  way  in  which  he  can  serve  the  world  better 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  Is  In  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  hreath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  ir 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  moutb 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  beet  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  prurify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throar ;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  tne  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charootd  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charooat  tablets.  ” 


than  by  educating  and  training  up  his  boys  and 
girls  to  l>e  useful  men  and  women.  And  though 
he  lay  out  on  their  training  an  extra  amount 
of  money,  not  only  sending  them  to  the  best 
schools  and  through  college,  but  afterward  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  benefits  of  extensive  travel,  he 
may  be  doing  just  as  much  for  the  world  as  if 
he  gave  that  money  to  an  orphan  asylum. 

The  money  a  man  lays  out  in  beautifying  his 
house  and  grounds  may  be  doing  the  Lord’s 
work  in  showing  his  neighbors  how  they  may 
live  more  cheerfully  and  comfortably.  The 
money  a  man  pays  for  a  season  ticket  to  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  helps  sustain  in  the  com¬ 
munity  certain  refining  and  educating  influences. 

The  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  may 
not  benefit  a  man’s  neighbors,  but  neither  will 
it  benefit  the  man  himself  in  any  proportion  to 
the  outlay.  Cleopatra’s  drink  of  pearls  was  very 
likely  no  better  than  poor  lemonade.  But  money 
wisely  siMjnt  by  a  man  for  his  own  wellbeing 
may  do  as  much  good  for  his  fellowmen  as  if  he 
exi)ended  it  directly  for  them. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  a  man 
contributes  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors 
may,  without  his  thinking  of  it,  do  more  for  his 
own  wellbeing  than  any  other  expenditure  he 
could  have  made.  In  founding  a  hospital  he 
may  be  saving  himself  and  family  from  disease, 
and  in  endowing  a  school  he  may  be  doing  the 
best  thing  to  elevate  his  own  children.  A  man's 
wellbeing  is  conditioned  not  merely  on  his  own 
table  or  dwelling,  but  on  the  general  state  of 
the  community.  He,  therefore,  who  helps  liis 
neighbors  helps  himself. 

If  a  missionary,  say  on  the  Congo,  were  given 
so  many  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  maintain 
his  work,  he  could  not  distinguish  between  what 
he  laid  out  on  himself  with  the  support  of  his 
family  and  what  he  laid  out  on  the  natives. 
And  so  a  man  cannot  draw  a  line  between  what 
he  uses  for  himself  and  what  he  devotes  “to  the 
Lord.”  His  property  will  all  be  consecrated  to 
the  Lord  if  he  so  exi)end  it  as  to  do  the  most 
good  on  the  whole  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  in  common. 

Mr.  Mornay  Williams  «iid  that  man's  duty 
to  his  neighlK>r  must  be  measured  by  his  duty  to 
himself.  It  is  a  great  Christian  trutli  that  a 
man  may  serve  (Jod  in  his  lU’ofession.  But  we 
differ  in  tlie  application  of  truth.  The  sin  of 
luxury  is  a  growing  one.  But  the  question  of 
expenditure  is  only  half  the  problem;  the  other 
half  is  the  question  of  ac<iuisition.  Everj’  way 
of  acquiring  money  is  not  good.  Christ  is  our 
exaini>le,  though  he  never  made  luu’  distriltuted 
money.  Mr.  Williams  referred  to  the  scene  in 
Christ’s  life  when  he  saw  the  widow  casting  her 
gift  into  the  treasm’y.  He  said  that  she  cast  in 
more  than  the  rich  men.  not  relatively  but  abso¬ 
lutely.  The  great  institution  of  the  temple  and 
its  worship  was  already  doomed,  and  it  was 
kept  alive  only  by  faith  and  love,  as  sliown  by 
the  widow.  The  gifts  of  men  of  false  ideas  and 
no  faith  only  dragged  it  down.  Is  not  this  pos¬ 
sibly  true  to-day?  Great  gifts  and  large  endow¬ 
ments,  even  for  good  objects,  may  carry  a  curse 
because  of  the  way  in  which  they  came  to  be 
given.  Yet  he  would  not  despair  of  the  Lord’s 
w'ay  of  working.  He  works  by  imperfect  instru¬ 
ments.  Yet  he  would  choose  the  part  of  abstin¬ 
ence  rather  than  that  of  abundance,  for  the  law 
of  life  is  the  law  of  self-sacrifice;  the  smaller 
self  is  destroyed  and  the  larger  self  lives. 

Prof.  Faulkner  said  that  the  last  ixirt  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  paper  stands  for  laissez  faire;  let  historic 
forces  work  tliemselves  out.  Has  that  been  his- 
torj'?  Men  who  stand  for  the  status  quo,  men  of 
wealth,  heads  of  cori>orations,  &e.,  do  not  go  on 
that  principle.  They  control  Ijegislatures  and 
newspapers  if  they  can.  Nor  have  reformers— 
the  Anabaptists,  for  example — believed  in  laissez 
faire.  Great  movements  are  not  evolutions. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart,  of  Dorset,  Vt.,  said 


that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  believe  that  the  Lord 
is  working  with  us.  and  it  is  also  good  to  work 
with  the  Lord.  Our  hearts  are  glad  to  believe 
in  the  outworkings  of  a  Divine  purimse  whose 
results  are  sure.  We  need  the  encouragement  of 
feeling  that  God  is  with  us,  and  the  stimulus  of 
working  with  Goil. 

The  Rev.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
X.  Y.,  said  that  all  this  concerns  the  man  who 
has  something.  How  alwut  the  average  man? 
Suppose  a  manufacturer  goes  abroad  with  his 
family,  takes  $10,000  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
sends  home  for  $10,(XK)  more  to  buy  paintings, 
fine  editions,  &c.,  it  is  his  right.  But  let  one  of 
his  laltorers  earning  $1.25  a  day  take  a  day  off 
and  spend  $1  to  give  his  sick  baby  an  excursion, 
and  we  brand  him  as  extravagant.  That  is  the 
popular  conception  of  the  lalH)ring  man.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  and  they  are  our  brothers. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clark,  of  New  York,  said: — I  wish 
this  were  all;  that  when  the  second  ten  thousand 
had  l)een  sent  for  it  was  all;  but  it  isn’t.  It 
means  that  the  laboring  man  had  his  wages  re- 
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celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers,  Cor-  CAAii-ns^-lAct 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  iSlM./lini;lc9* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  8.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  tf.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Induing  Sa  Africa. 
IntemstloDal  Cheoqaes.  Certificates  of  Deposit, 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ^“Ex’^OileYanTmSke  ell'll 

transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  TravaUers 
Credits,  available  m  all  parts  of  the  world. 

IBrown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuities  Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 


are  the  most  pcmnlar  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  contend 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Gen’l  Agt., 

188  Broadway.  New  York, 


Frederick  A.  Booth  «BAST^mHST.^ 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 


RRAL  ESTATE 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway, 

Ninety-sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement.  July,  1901. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds  $1,600,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  67S,000  oo 
Railroad  Ronds  .  788,770  OO 

Water  and  Ghis  Bonds  148,000  OO 
Railroad  &  Oas  Stocks  4,390,000  OO 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  180,000  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premlams  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 


Market  Value 
$498,386  14 
1,693,718  81 
•4,046,000  OO 
081,000  OO 
893,107  98 
144,900  OO 
6,774,800  OO 
800,800  OO 

148,480  OO 
117,400  OO 


AgenU .  886,144  70 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 

1901  .  83,078  73 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Fh«mlam  Fund  .  .  .  4,714,699  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  1,089,949  70 

Net  Surplus . 8,601,818  ($t 


$14,406,480  S3 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,601,818  63. 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTI8.  I  „ 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  )  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

>As8’t  Secretaries. 
FREDERIC  O.  BUSWELL  i 
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L\SriNO  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTIC.”  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARGEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 


AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 


visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  tla^s),  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 


REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 


will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
screw  ha  *6  been  disposed  of  between  $400  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 


•Celtic"  Cruise.  IX  THE  CHANCE  OE  A  LIFETTIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  .ilediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  low^t  terms  ever  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  religious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNTAIN  TOP”  HOURS 

at  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D,D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  Attention  oi  the  Whole  World 
is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  6,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor* 
V  mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her,  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and  as  sh 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  th 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  trafSc  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  “Celtic” 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

«  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Write  to-day,  tor  it  you  wait,  others  will  obtain  ;.the  Prizes.  A  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired. 


duced.  The  man  who  gives  millions  to  endow 
universities,  hut  makes  his  help  work  seven  days 
in  the  week,  when  thousands  are  looking  for 
work,  is  making  history,  but  not  of  tlie  right 
kind. 

The  Hon.  Norman  Fox  said  that  things  haven’t 
already  worked  out  right,  but  they  are  working 
in  the  right  direction.  The  labor  movement  has 
degraded  the  laborer  and  made  labor  to  be  ab¬ 
horred.  Relatively  there  is  very  little  Injustice 
and  dishonesty  in  trade.  Are  men’s  interests 
separate  or  are  they  tied  together'?  If  the  latter 
— and  this  is  the  case — injustice  and  dishonesty 
cannot  prevail. 

WHY  SUE  LIKED  IT. 

Marie  Jarboe  was  asked  not  long  ago  to  visit 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  this  is  the 
way  she  describes  her  trip  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo: 

“The  Lackawanna  Limited,”  over  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad,  rushed  us  through  scenery  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  and  varied.  Waterloo,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  famous  Delaware  Water  Gap 
were  ribboned  off,  the  charm  of  the  wondrous 
amphitheatres  increased  and  held  us  spellbound. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Pocono  Mountains 
into  Scranton  emphasizes  the  Lackawanna  types 
of  scenery  and  speed,  particularly  the  thrilling 
tol)Oggan  (so  to  speak),  through  Tobyhanna, 
Gouldsboro  and  Elmhurst.  From  Scranton  north¬ 
west  to  Binghamton  the  scenery  mellows  into  the 
enchanting  agricultural  vistas  for  which  this 
State  is  famous;  thro’  Owego,  Elmira  and  Corn¬ 
ing  we  rushed,  the  Deleware  wooed  us  for  many 
miles  dividing  the  ravishing  Chemung  and  Gene¬ 
see  Valleys.  It  was  ideal  travelling  for  ladies. 

An  error  is  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  troth  which  it  contains. — 
Amiel. 
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PRINTERS 


Cburcb... 


flDobern  - 
Equipment 


CALENDARS 
PROGRAMMES  . 
SOCIETY  REPORTS 
ETC. 


156  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York 


We  can  be  thankful  to  a  friend  for  a  few  acres 
or  a  little  money ;  and  yet  for  the  freedom  and 
command  of  the  whole  earth,  and  for  the  great 
benefits  of  onr  being,  oar  life,  health  and  rea¬ 
son,  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions.  — Seneoa. 

Let  this  at  least  be  laid  np  in  onr  hearts  as 
certain,  whatever  may  remain  doubtful — that 
duty  to  God  is  filial  devotedness;  that  duty  to 
man  is  in  the  brotherly  affection  that  desires 
to  bless  him  and  to  do  him  good— John  Hamil¬ 
ton  Thom. 


When  It  drizzles  and  drizzles. 

It  we  oheerfully  smile. 

We  can  maXe  the  weather. 

By  working  together. 

As  fair  as  we  choose  in  a  little  while. 

For  who  will  notice  that  cloods  are  drear 
If  pleasant  faces  are  always  near. 

And  who  will  remember  that  skies  are  gray. 

If  he  carries  a  happy  heart  all  day  ? 

—Selected. 
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FOR  THE  LOT 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

WE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


This  offer  closes  posi= 
lively  on  August  31.  No 
order  will  be  accepted 

that  REACHES  us  after  that 

date. 

ORDER  NOW 


Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


SUCCESS 
REVIEW  OF  reviews 


EVANGELIST 


As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  tlie 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  socia] 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highe6t^2>°erit.||It62  list’ofJI'oontributorsJ^oontains  the 
names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the|Church. 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 

OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS  .—We  want  brigfht  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 


S 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


S 


